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Fig. 1. GIORGIO DE CHIRIG:O, The Seer 


New Canaan, Conn., Private Collection 








GIORGIO DE CHIRICO AND ITALY 


By JosepH C. SLOANE 


HE most generally accepted explanation of the subject matter of de 

Chirico’s art from the beginning of his Paris period to the end of the 

first World War suggests that it is a fascinating and disturbing 
collection of dreamlike images whose improbability and mystery forecast the 
later fantasies of the Surrealists. Swiftly diminishing, boldly distorted 
perspectives set off the eerie loneliness of the arcades, chimneys, trains, statues 
and clocks which populate his airless vistas. No ordinary logic seems to prevail 
here where plaster heads of Apollo hang beside rubber gloves, and quaint 
railroad engines send up despairing puffs of smoke behind gateless walls. 
The artist’s imagination, his obsessions, his remembrance of half-forgotten 
experiences from earlier days are apparently the only clues to a silently incon- 
gruous world where things seem more real than people, and shadows have a 
stronger power than the objects which cast them. 

James Thrall Soby’s recent exhaustive discussion of de Chirico’s art traces 
many of these forms to events in the painter’s life, or to the recurrent pre- 
occupations of an unusual mind.' The locomotives are linked to his stated 
dislike of trains and his father’s career as a civil engineer working on the 
Thessalian railroads; the chimneys are possibly Freudian; the empty squares 
and statues recall the days in Milan and Turin. That there is much truth in the 
majority of these explanations cannot be denied, yet many of the symbols 
seem, when viewed from a different angle, to form a remarkably consistent 
vocabulary by means of which another, quite definite meaning is set forth. 
This message, contained in picture after picture, is not to be regarded as dis- 
placing the more customary fantastic interpretation, but rather to be super- 
imposed upon it, or joined to it, as though two purposes were subtly allied: 
the expression of a largely subconscious melancholy imagery, and the statement 
of a far more rational attitude involving Italy herself. Many years later, after 
he had broken with the Surrealists and those who persisted in admiring only 
the work of this early period, he hinted that there had been something else in 
his mind: 





... no one has ever understood anything, neither then or now. People 
only saw the paintings as imaginary scenes of the dawn with the light of 
eclipses which presage catastrophe, a sort of atmosphere of terror, an air of 
trashy novels and crime films. This explanation was only suitable to the 
Surrealists, champions among the champions of modern imbecility, in 
order to make cheap literature. On the contrary, it was a question of 
something entirely different . . .? 


He never says what this was, and we can discount the disclaimer of meanings 
which his own earlier writings indicate were clearly in his mind, but it is 
possible that there was an additional meaning unguessed by his contemporaries. 

The approach to its explanation lies, oddly enough, through Futurism, the 
major Italian effort in the arts during the prewar period. At first the con- 
nection seems impossible, for Soby has rightly pointed out that the work of 
de Chirico is virtually the antithesis of that of Boccioni, Russolo, Balla and 
Severini.’ Their canvases are full of dynamic motion, of suggestions of speed, 
violence, noise and swift mechanical energy, while his are almost devoid of 
any movement at all, and the mechanical aspects of civilization are limited to 
hopelessly antiquated locomotives, slow-moving clocks and an occasional 
abandoned factory chimney. Futurist space is shattered by the activity rushing 
through it; de Chirico’s is a frozen void where the only motion is often that 
of pennons fluttering in some current of air high above the empty squares 
below. If, however, both arts can be assumed to be dealing with modern Italy, 
there is at once a connection between them. 

Futurism, as proclaimed by Marinetti and his followers, was a radical 
attempt to jar their country out of what seemed to them a fatal inertia, a 
stifling adoration of the past which had been so glorious, coupled with a 
blindness toward the present, toward Italy’s failure to keep up with the rush 
of industrial progress which had brought wealth and power to the rest of 
Europe. The race for a commanding position in the modern world was being 
lost because the worship of ancient Rome and the vanished glories of the 
Renaissance were too powerful to yield its grip on the country’s imagination. 
Their mad demand for a great burning of the museums was no more than a 
startling plea for the beginning of a new life where Italy’s fame would no 
longer rest on what she had been, but on what she could and must be. To a 
young Italian of spirit coming to manhood at the turn of the century, there 
must have been a good deal of appeal in such a ringing, not to say clanging, 


challenge to the dead past. 
x 
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The great days of the Risorgimento lived on only in memory, and though 
Italy was now a nation, she would still have to prove herself in the com- 
petitive world of the new century: if she were unable to master the techniques 
of an industrial culture, she was doomed to fall ever farther behind into a 
backwater where her carefully preserved yesterdays were the only important 
source of revenue, a poor substitute for thriving industry and trade. The hope, 
of course, lay in Northern Italy—Piedmont and the upper Po valley. It was 
here that the Risorgimento had found its center and its strength, it was here 
that such heavy industry as there was found its place, and it was here that the 
dead hand of Rome and the past rested lightest. Genoa, Milan and Turin were 
to be the foci of the new life, while Venice, Rome and Florence were roundly 
condemned. As Papini told the Florentines, “Your city is but a big cemetery 
kept up for foreigners and exploited by Italians who ought to be doing 
something better with their undeniable talents.”* It was Milan, and more 
especially Turin, that attracted the admiration of the young de Chirico. 

He spent his youth in Greece, but when his mother took him to Munich in 
1906 he had his first real experience with his native land. They went first to 
Venice, where the artist was profoundly bored by being led from palace to 
palace and gallery to gallery, and then on to Milan which was far more interest- 
ing.’ Three years later, on his return from Bavaria, he went there to live with his 
brother. He saw Florence too, for over a year, and then set out for Paris in 
1911, going by way of Turin. Both sides of Italy were thus well known to 
him; the centers of industrial activity where, as Marinetti said, an automobile 
was to be regarded as more beautiful than the Victory of Samothrace, and 
Florence where the fatal canker of reverence for the past was particularly 
evident. He may even have been in Milan in February of 1911 when the 
manifesto signed by Boccioni, Carra, Russolo, Balla and Severini appeared: 
“To outsiders, Italy is still “the country of the dead’, a huge Pompeii glistening 
with sepulchral stones. But the reality is quite different. Italy is no longer the 
land she used to be. . . in the land of dolce far niente factories are springing up 
everywhere.”* Could he have listened attentively to words like these? 

Paris, where his brother had already gone, was at this time the center of 
progressive art and thought for all of Europe. It was in the pages of Le Figaro 
that Marinetti published the first Futurist manifesto in 1909, and the city 
remained the chief center for the movement outside Italy down until the 
outbreak of the war. De Chirico can hardly have escaped all contact with 
Futurism there, the more so because his brother Andrea, who was known 
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professionally as Alberto Savinio, was a Futurist composer and pianist. 
Guillaume Apollinaire himself had praised him in the Mercure de France, 
noting with some amusement the extraordinary violence of his performance 
which wrecked the piano at the end of every number.’ Soffici, one of the 
leading Futurist critics, published a very laudatory article about the two brothers 
in his journal Lacerba in 1914, albeit without any suggestion that the painter was 
in any way connected with the movement.’ During the war, when de Chirico 
was stationed at Ferrara, he was joined by Carra, but there does not seem to be 
any evidence that they had been friends in the earlier days in Paris. However 
much or little he knew about Futurism, he obviously did not react to Italy’s 
plight in the same way. Boccioni and the others painted her transformed into 
the rushing metallic image of their desire; de Chirico revealed the very 
emptiness to which they were objecting. Their works were passionate protests; 
his were sorrowful, introspective revelations of vacancy and inertia, scenes of 
a land which had missed modernity. And modernity had a peculiar fascination 
for him, for in an article about an artist he admired greatly, the German 
painter Max Klinger, he said, “Out of modern life, out of the continuous 
development of man’s activities, out of the machinery, constructions and 
gadgets of everyday progress, Klinger managed to extract a romantic feeling, 
strange yet deep.” This feeling came from “the booming crossroads of 
cities... the geometry of suburban factories ... the apartment houses that 
rise like cement or stone cubes... It is the nostalgia of railroad stations . . . 


the anxiety of seaports.” 

This was less true of modern Italy than of the rest of Europe, yet she had 
been great, and modern too, in the past: in antiquity, possibly in the middle 
ages, in the Renaissance, and finally during her bitter struggle in the nineteenth 
century when, under the leadership of Carlo Alberto, Victor Emmanuel, 
Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour, she had thrown off the foreign yoke and taken 
her place among the free nations of the world. Not only did she achieve 
freedom, she began to industrialize herself, building railroads, stations, 
harbors, factories and bridges.'® The popular prints in the journals of the time 
show innumerable scenes illustrating the grand openings and dedications of 
one project after another.'' Soby often refers to the “Victorian” appearance 
of the objects in de Chirico’s pictures, but a more apt description would say 
that they are from the time of the Risorgimento when Italy was alive, fighting 
and learning the new mechanical arts—when she was doing, in short, just 
what the Futurists were again calling for half a century later. It is not, therefore, 
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Fig. 2. GIORGIO DE CHIRICO, Fig. 3. GlORGIO DE CHIRICO, The Enigma of a Da) 


The Chimney. Paris, Private Collection New Canaan, Conn., Private Collection 


Fig. 4. GIORGIO DE CHIRICO, Fig. 5. Statue of Cavour 
The Se renity of the Scholar (detail), 
Mill Valley, Calif., Gordon by Tabacchi and Tantardini 


Onslow Ford Collection _ Milan, Piazza Cavour 











Fig. 6. GIORGIO DE CHIRICO, The Rose Tower 
Venice, Miss Peggy Guggenheim Collection 


Fig. 7. GIORGIO DE CHIRICO, 
The Nostalgia of the Infinite 
New York, Museum of 
Modern Art 


Fig. 8. Inauguration in Turin of the monument to Carlo Alberto by Marocchetti 
in 1861. From L’ Illustration, Lodovico Pogliaghi Collection, Milan 


Fig. 9. The Mole Antonelliana, 


ro) 


Turin 





too far fetched an idea to suppose that the artist was saying something, 
whether altogether consciously or not, about the lamentable state of his 
country in terms which arouse a romantic, but still definite, awareness of just 
this condition of suspended animation. He will recall past times, but will stress 
the revolutionary period and, by contrast, the presumed paralysis of the 
present. Approached from this point of view, many—though by no means 
all—of his symbols fall into a consistent pattern. 

A good example is found in The Chimney of 1913 (Fig. 2). In a vertical 
rectangular composition appear a statue of a man in the long coat of the mid- 
nineteenth century seen from behind with his right arm slightly extended, 
a cannon, a tall chimney in front of which is a buttressed wall, and beside it, 
also behind the wall, a train puffing smoke. To the right, in front of the wall, 
are two tiny figures casting long shadows. Anyone familiar with de Chirico’s 
art will recognize at once that here are a number of his most typical objects 
which, in one context or another, he uses repeatedly. Taken at their face value 
they seem incongruous, disconnected and mysterious. In Soby’s careful ac- 
count, each one is related to something in the painter’s experience. The statue, 
a piece of “Victorian” sculpture, is here, as elsewhere, connected with the 
similar figures standing in the squares of Italian cities, possibly with the 
specific figure of Giovanni Battista Bottero in the Largo Quattro Marzo in 
Turin.'* The cannon “recalls those late Victorian military monuments which 
are common abroad and ‘n this country,” or it may be a recollection of the 
great gun on the old ship Vesuvio which the artist saw as a child in Volo during 
the Turkish war. Like the chimney, however, it might also be a sex symbol. 
The train is ascribed to memories of the elder de Chirico and to personal 
obsessions about railroad travel. All of this is plausible and may well be 
perfectly true, but it does not exhaust the possibilities of interpretation. 

The statue appears in a number of pictures, usually seen from behind, and 
seldom in its entirety. In The Enigma of a Day (1914) (Fig. 3), however, it 
stands in full view and seen enough from the side so the observer can glimpse 
the glasses the man is wearing. In another picture of the same year, The 
Serenity of the Scholar (Fig. 4), only a part is shown with the right hand now 
resting on the pedestal, while to the right lies a huge pair of spectacles on a 
sloping plane running down from the silhouette of an old locomotive sending 
up its last puff. If it is conceivable that the statue represents a specific person, 
then that person is very probably the statesman Cavour. A statue of him in 
Milan (Fig. 5) shows almost the identical coat and outstretched arm of the 
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paintings. Furthermore, Cavour alone of all the leaders in the war for inde- 
pendence wore glasses. De Chirico had earlier used another statue of an 
identifiable person in The Rose Tower of 1913 (Fig. 6), where the front half of 
the equestrian monument to Carlo Alberto in Turin appears just beyond the 
arcade at the right (Fig. 8). It was this monarch who led North Italy in the 
early stages of the conflict before handing over his throne to his even more 
famous son Victor Emmanuel. The latter does not appear as a statue, but 
there is an unusual resemblance to the colonnaded superstructure of the Mole 
Antonelliana in Turin in a number of pictures, notably The Nostalgia of the 
Infinite (1913-1914) (Fig. 7). This extraordinary building, begun as a synogogue 
but later acquired by the city and kept as a shrine to Victor Emmanuel and 
the Risorgimento generally, dominates the main part of the central district 
(Fig. 9). Colonnaded towers are common enough in the region, but the 
arrangement of the columns in the paintings is strikingly like that of the Mole, 
just as its curved roof may have suggested the sloping walls of the main part 
of the tower. 

If the statue in The Chimney is Cavour, then the cannon before him must 
be another symbol of the same period. A lithograph summarizing the events 
of the year 1849, published in Turin and now in a Milanese collection, is 
decorated with two flag-draped guns of identical shape suggesting that the 
one in the painting is not from a monument but represents a real weapon from 
the war. In one of the artist's drawings of 1913 called Joy, the statue and the 
gun appear together, the latter significantly shown in the act of being fired."* 

Beyond the monument and the field-piece stretches a typically empty 
square, terminated, as it always is when a train appears, by a wall which 
conceals all but the upper part of the engine. Near it stand those two solitary 
figures who so often emphasize the loneliness of de Chirico’s spaces. Whether 
these are tourists, or the artist and his mother, or are merely there to make the 
absence of more people as striking as possible, cannot be said with certainty. 
The significance of the wall, however, is not far to seek: it prevents any access 
to either the train or the chimney. The symbols of a modern economy are 
sealed off by this barrier which is never broken by a gate or door. Sometimes 
the train is moving on the other side of it, as in the Ariadne of 1913,'* but 
usually it is stationary, puffing or emitting a final ball of smoke as in The 
Serenity of the Scholar (Fig. 4). Nor is this all, for the train is frequently trapped 
so that any forward motion is impossible. The Joys and Enigmas of a Strange 
Hour (1913) (Fig. 11) shows this impasse which can also be noted in The 
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Fig. 10. Footbridge over the Railroad Fig. 11. GlorGio DE CHIRICO, The Joys and Enigmas of a Strange Hour 
Porta Garibaldi, Milan (detail) Santa Barbara, Wright S. Ludington Collection 
(print from the Museo di Famiglia 


(E. Treves), Milan) 
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Fig. 12. GIORGIO DE CHIRICO, Fig. 13. GIORGIO DE CHIRICO, 
The Anguish of Departure The Mystery and Me lancholy of a Street 


Buttalo, The Albright Art Gallery New Canaan, Conn.., Stanley R. Resor Collection 
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Fig. 15. View of Oristano, 1841 (engraving) 


Fig. 14. GIORGIO DE CHIRICO, 
Milan, Comandini Collection 


Self-Portrait. New York, 
Richard S. Zeisler Collection 











Fig. 17. GIORGIO DE CHIRICO, 
Portrait of Guillaume Apollinaire 
Paris, Mme Apollinaire Collection 


Fig. 16. The Wounded Foot of Garibaldi 
(litograph) 
Milan, Museo del Risorgimento 


Chimney, The Anguish of Departure (Fig. 12), and a number of other paintings. 
Not only can one not get to the train, it could not move if one did. The cars 
are not drawn by any twentieth century locomotive, but by a mid-nineteenth 
century type often shown in prints of the period. If railroad engines and cars 
are symbols of the industrial world of the present, Italy is equipped with 
models half a century out of date, which can’t be reached and ordinarily don’t 
run. 

The significance of the railroad is made still plainer by an examination of the 
object usually described as a carnival wagon or van which appears in several 
scenes, notably The Anguish of Departure (Fig. 12), The Enigma of a Day (Fig. 3), 
and The Mystery and Melancholy of a Street (Fig. 13), all of which date from 
1914. Actually, what is shown here is a freight car, as is proven by comparing 
it to the one shown in the engraving of 1863 (Fig. 10). The car in The Anguish 
of Departure is virtually identical, and the other two differ mainly in having 
the door at the end rather than the side, a change which may have been the 
result of compositional necessity or the fancy of the artist. In The Anguish of 
Departure, the car is tightly closed and has no rails to run on; by its isolation it 
is not only cut off from the train beyond the wall, it also gives the impression 
of being cast off, abandoned as useless. This uselessness is further emphasized 
in The Enigma of a Day where it remains locked but has, in addition, lost its 
wheels. The Melancholy of a Street (Fig. 13) shows the wheels (now placed 
outside rather than under the body) but the car is now open, empty and again 
off the rails which this time are clearly visible in the foreground. There may 
well be a connection between these signs of a frustrated railroad system and 
the fact that the Italian government nationalized the railroads in 1905, an 
attempt to remedy the increasingly serious financial and operational problems 
of the private companies. At the time this was done, the government was 
hardly prepared to take on this difficult form of management, and for some 
years thereafter there was a serious transportation crisis. As Tajani says in 
his history of the Italian railroads, “the men, workshops, locomotives and 
vehicles were lacking. The organization of the Society itself was in ruins, 
discipline was slack; the higher bracket personnel were uncertain and dubious 
of their fate and that of the new experiment toward which they shared the 
general mistrust.”'* The result was a bad shortage of cars to move goods and a 
consequent hampering of production. When the artist arrived in his native 
land in 1906 this situation was already serious, and on his return in 1909 it had 
not greatly improved. 
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The tall chimney is one of the most recurrent elements in the canvases of 
1913 and 1914. It may well be phallic, but in the present context it would seem 
more appropriate to regard it as the conspicuous feature of factories which are 
idle; of the important works of this period in which a stack is included, only 
The Philosopher's Conquest shows any smoke emerging.'* The whole complex 
of railroads and chimneys conveys a sense of desertion, impotence and 
stagnation: empty squares, blind walls, ancient locomotives, useless freight 
cars, and over all the mute, lifeless memorials to Cavour and the king. On the 
rooftops, fluttering eerily in a breeze that does not blow on the ground, are 
those peculiar pennons, the nostalgic reminders of the gay flags that two gener- 
ations earlier decorated the piazzas of Milan and Turin when statues of great 
men were dedicated or new stations opened (Fig. 8). 

As early as 1912, de Chirico used a recumbent female statue as a focal point 
in a number of designs. In Melancholy,’’ probably painted in that year, she is 
carefully labeled “Melanconia” —an interesting word meaning both melan- 
choly and caprice, but in the pictures of the following year she is clearly the 
Ariadne so well known from a number of examples (Fig. 11), especially those 
in Florence and Rome. The choice of this particular figure is left unexplained 
by Soby except for the suggestion that it may have come into the artist’s mind 
from the reading of Nietzsche. And yet is it not entirely possible that she 
stands for precisely the idea here under discussion? Surely Ariadne is, par 
excellence, the symbol of abandonment. Having aided Theseus in his struggle 
with the Minotaur, she was coldly deserted on the Island of Naxos, just as 
Italy, one might suppose, had been abandoned by her heroes, or by the 
cultural power that had formerly been hers. 

The symbols discussed thus far can, to a considerable degree, be tested 
against actual objects of known significance or date, and their meaning be 
suggested by assuming a certain interest on the artist’s part in the current 
plight of his country contrasted with the braver days of the preceeding cen- 
tury. In what follows, the interpretation is more tenuous, but it has the merit 
of following a line quite in harmony with the ideas already put forward. 

De Chirico was an artist as well as an Italian, and it would seem logical to 
suppose that he would have some comment to make upon this sphere of 
activity as well as those of history and economy, and, furthermore, that he 
would include allusions to man himself beyond the tiny figures which haunt 
the farther reaches of his squares. If Italy were out of date and backward — in 
art as well as commerce—it would be human failure that made her so; her 
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sons had not been the men their ancestors were. He had, of course, painted the 
human figure more than once by the end of 1912 in two portraits of himself 
and a startlingly abrupt study of the nude, but in 1913 he gave to a very pe- 
culiar assemblage of objects the title of Self-Portrait (Fig. 14). In the foreground 
are a pair of feet apparently made of plaster, one of which is clearly cut off a 
little way above the ankle, while beyond lie an egg and an object which might 
be a tightly rolled scroll. In the distance loom two chimneys. To the left is a 
wall marked by the strange geometric lines which appear so frequently from 
this time forward. What the exact significance of these things can be will 
probably never be entirely clear, yet if it is a scroll, it might be the one on 
which the past is written just as the egg could be a hopeful symbol of rebirth. 
But what about the feet? 

The parallels already noted between the artist’s work and popular prints 
from the time of the Risorgimento lead to the possibility that he may at some 
time have pored over these with considerable attention in the collections 
preserved in Milan and Turin. Not only do they show old engines and freight 
cars, they often exhibit violent foreshortenings very much like his own. Note, 
for instance, how the architectural perspectives are handled in the engraved 
view of Oristano as it appeared in 1841 (Fig. 15). Even the little figures look 
like his, emphatically underscoring the scale of the tower and the flanking 
arcades. If he did carry such images as these in his head, he might have re- 
membered an extraordinary print of Garibaldi’s foot showing the wound he 
received at Aspromonte on August 29, 1862 (Fig. 16). The resemblance is 
striking, so much so that one is tempted to see in the short black line just under 
the ankle of the left foot in the painting a replica of the wound on the same 
foot in the print. Are the artist’s feet of clay, even if marked like those of the 
great Garibaldi?" 

In 1914 he produced another symbolic portrait, this time with his friend 
Apollinaire as subject (Fig. 17). The poet’s profile appears in silhouette at the 
back, while the foreground is occupied by a head of plaster whiteness wearing 
impenetrable dark glasses and flanked by a light-colored strip on which are 
two sand molds (or possibly salad molds), one in the form of a fish, the other 
of a shell (?). Closely associated with this work is another of the same year, 
The Dream of the Poet, in which the same head, now seen from the side but 
with the identical dark glasses, stands before a stuffed-looking figure with the 
fish mold hanging above."’ Since in the Apollinaire portrait the dark profile 
is separated in every way from the foreground as though in contrast to what 
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is there, the use of approximately the same objects in a canvas unconnected 
with the poet suggests that the head and molds may have a special meaning 
of their own. The high domed forehead of the bust proclaims the intellectual, 
but the glasses mean that he cannot see. If the eyes are, indeed, the windows 
of the soul, then they are here closed off in the most obvious manner, while 
nearby hang the implements by which little children can automatically make 
reliefs out of sand, or cooks shape aspics for a buffet, the reductio ad absurdum 
of the art of sculpture. Does Apollinaire stand aloof from the blind, classi- 
cally prejudiced artist of the day who can do no more than press shapes in sand? 

The fish molds appear again in an unusually puzzling picture of 1914, The 
Span of Black Ladders (Fig. 18). At the left is a plaster cast of a classical head, at 
the right a flayed hand with fingers outstretched. In the background, on a 
plane at the right are a series of heavy black bars mixed with calligraphic 
scrawls and signs. That the picture refers to the arts is probable for we are 
confronted with a copy of the sculpture of the past, the molds for the present, 
and a dissected hand which is, as it were, the physical instrument of creation. 
In The Endless Voyage of the same year (Fig. 19) the plaster cast of the head 
occupies the left foreground again, but with a significant addition. The eye 
now has a pupil and iris rolled back under the upper lid as if in death. Ancient 
sculpture is thus dead, modern sculpture is child’s play, and the hand, cut open 
to show how it is made, is merely a scientific specimen. Whatever meaning 
the bars may have, it is perhaps significant that they are in a definite pro- 
portional ratio to each other (1:2:3), and the zig-zag line is made up of the 
same lengths joined. 

The Endless Voyage, mentioned above, also contains a standing draped 
classical female statue rising behind the “dead” plaster head and a blackboard 
covered with geometric lines. A similar figure appears in The Torment of the 
Poet,*® and in both cases the head is a stuffed oval form marked with black 
lines anticipating the heads on the famous mannequin figures which become 
common from 1915 on. Does this convey the idea that art, represented by the 
statue, now has a mere dummy head, its own lying dead on the ground? If 
the statue is indeed a symbol for art, it is significant that it is armless—another 
sign of incapacity like the sand molds, the sightless eyes and the flayed hand— 
and that the sockets where the arms should fit are stoppered by objects which 
look like superimposed metal discs. Thus the arms have not been lost or 
broken, they are omitted, and the place where they should go covered with 
a machine-made cap. The Song of Love (Fig. 21), perhaps the most notable of 
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Fig. 20. GIORGIO DE CHIRICO, Solitud 
Hartford, Paul W. Cooley Collection 





Fig. 21. GIORGIO DE CHIRICO, Fig. 22. GIORGIO DE CHIRICO, 
The Song of Lov Metaphysical Interior with Large Building 
New York, Nelson A. Rockefeller Collection Milan, Carlo Frua de Angeli Collection 





the 1914 pictures, may deal with the same theme. The plaster head, now 
recognizable as that of the Apollo Belvedere, hangs beside a surgeon’s rubber 
glove in front of a dying locomotive, while in the foreground lies a green 
ball marked with dotted geometric lines. The hand that would fill this glove 
would be that of the doctor, just as the author of the ball would be a ge- 
ometrician, neither of whom could have produced the ideal head with which 
they are here associated. The feeling begins to grow on the observer that not 
only is Italy an anachronism in the modern world, that world itself is no 
longer capable of producing art, at least any art beyond the geometry of the 
engineer or scientist. More narrowly interpreted, the meaning could be that 
the ideal art of the past is dead, but the broader criticism seems more justified 
in the light of the mannequin figures now to be discussed. 

The origin of the fully-formed mannequin figure may well have been con- 
nected with Andrea de Chirico’s play, Les Chants de la mi-mort, as Soby 
suggests.*' Its hero was a “man without voice, without eyes or face.” Such a 
character is surely what the painter created with the further crippling alteration 
of a lack of arms. Alternatively, the origin may be found in the dress forms 
used by the seamstress of an earlier day—an equally devastating symbol for 
humanity. Sometimes this “man” seems soft and stuffed, as in The Duo’ or 
The Seer (Fig. 1); at others he is hollow, metallic and mechanical as in The 
Inconsistencies of the Thinker’? or The Astronomer.’* In either case, his head, 
rather than being the seat of thought and imagination, is full of wadding or else 
absolutely empty. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that this is a commentary 
on the stupidity of mankind —in this personage we seem to be presented with 
the root of the whole difficulty. With nothing in his head and no arms to 
work with, man has so little left that we need not be surprised at the lamen- 
table state of affairs in the arts or society generally. Once equipped with this 
masterful symbol of ineptitude, the artist employs it in one melancholy con- 
text after another. In The Fatal Light, for instance,’* we look through an empty 
cranium adorned with a ridiculous toupee (a symbol of silly vanity?) to the 
outline of the ancient locomotive lit by some strange flash of light, while a 
stuffed head looks out of the picture beside the metal stopper denoting the 
universal inability to do anything. Solitude, a drawing of 1917 (Fig. 20), shows 
the mannequin lying, much like the abandoned Ariadne, on a pedestal before 
towers, cold chimneys, an empty station, the antiquated train and the inevi- 
table wall—all symbols of human inadequacy. 

The paintings of 1916 show a marked change. They are now crowded with 
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complex aggregations of shapes, many of which suggest the triangles and 
T-squares of the draftsman. Empty piazzas give way to suggestions of inter- 
iors where space is less consistent than formerly. Frames appear containing 
maps, the loops of chevrons from the sleeve of a military uniform, or those 
astonishing trompe I’wil biscuits whose significance is so puzzling. This being 
the period of the arte metafisica, the term is frequently employed in the titles: 
Grand Metaphysical Interior,** Metaphysical Interior with Small Building,”’ 

In a number of these, new buildings appear, occasionally seen through a sort 
of window (Metaphysical Interior with Biscuits and Cigarette Holder,** Evangelical 
Still Life,*? or framed as a painting in Metaphysical Interior with Large Building. 
In the former pictures, the structures which appear are tidy apartment build- 
ings: in the latter, a magnificent factory (Fig. 22). In The Scholar's Playthings 
of 1917,’° a similar factory appears in a frame with two draftsman’s triangles 
and beside it, drawings of a head and an arm, the means for achieving this 
vision of the future. In such pictures the artist might well be dreaming of a 
new Italy to arise after the war, an Italy where whole factories would replace 
lonely chimneys. Framed scenes of waterfalls and Renaissance palaces appear 
as W ell, but all of them may have seemed appealing to the imagination of a 
man sick of the tragedy of conflict who was yearning for better times. In a 
drawing of 1917 he returns to the symbolism of his earlier period, but here 
the statue of Cavour has come alive, steps down from its pedestal, and em- 
braces the armless mannequin (Fig. 23). The title may have some significance: 
The Return of the Prodigal. Did the painter hope that a new day was at hand 
when Italy’s men would indeed take up their heritage boldly enough to be 
welcomed as prodigals by the spirit of the great Cavour himself? The theme 
lingered in his mind, for five years later he made it into a painting with the 
significant change of a hand, obviously belonging to the mannequin, now 
resting on Cavour’s shoulder.’ One arm was at least restored. Another com- 
position with the same title, done in 1919, shows a street populated now with 
living people in ancient and Renaissance costumes where two men who could 
almost be the Plato and Aristotle from Raphael’s School of Athens embrace in 
a swirl of too-heavy drapery.’* On the ground to the left lies a head, but 
unlike the one in The Endless Voyage, it is not dead but alive, and looking at 
the central figures. From now on buildings of a more modern stamp are seen, 
obviously inhabited and sometimes decorated with Roman statues in good 
repair. By 1922, in The Departure of the Argonauts, the mannequins have 
been replaced by two heavily virile men looking off into the distance, 
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Fig. 23. GioRGIO DE CHIRICO, The Return of the Prodigal 


Kitchawan, N. Y., Herbert Rothschild Collection 








4. GiORGIO DE CHIRICO, The Departure of the Argonauts 
Milan, Oreste Cacciabue Collection 





one of whom, like the risen Christ, holds a staff with a pennon (Fig. 24). 

De Chirico’s post-war art has seemed to most critics to show a decline from 
the baffling magnificence of the earlier works, and yet if all these years he had 
been concerned with what Italy was, and with hopes for what she mightone day 
become, it is possible that after the war, with his country on the winning side, 
he might believe that things would be different henceforth, that she might take 


her rightful position, great alike for her past and her future. Away then with 


the armless cant of men, let them be replaced by the old heroes alive once 
more in a world where gladiators and stallions would have a natural place as 
symbols of a new virility. 


James Thrall Soby, Giorgio de Chirico, Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1955. This fine study of thi 
painter, hereafter referred to as Soby, is indispensable to any serious student of De Chirico. For pictures 
mentioned here which cannot be reproduced, the reader is referred to the excellent plates in this volume 

Giorgio de Chirico, Memoric della Mia Vita, Rome, 1945, p. 101 
> Soby, pp. 71-72 
# Rosa T. Clough, Looking Back at Futurism, 1942, p. 28. The quotation is from Lacerba 
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De Chirico, op. cit. p 
® Clough, op. cit., p. 26 

A. Soffici, “Italiani all’ Estero,” Lacerba, July 1, 1914, p. 206 
8 Ibid., p. 207. 

Soby, p. 5s. The quotation is from De Chirico’s article on Klinger in I] Convegno, May, 1920 

The tirst Italian railroad was begun in 1836, but by 1863 over two thousand miles of track were in use 
See L. G. McPherson, Transportation in Europe, New York, 1910, pp. 76 ff 

The illustrations in this article which reproduce contemporary prints were taken from Alfredo Comandini. 
L’Italia nei Cento Anni dei Secolo XIX, Milan, 1918-1929, a day by day history of the century whose profuse 
illustrations are taken from prints and journals of the period now in various Milanese collections, particularly 
the Collezione Comandini and the Museo del Risorgimento 

Soby, pp. 35, 70 and ill. p. 59. For the subsequent identifications, see p. 69 

Ibid., p. 82. 

+ [bid., p. 178 

Filippo Tajani, Storia delle Ferrovie Italiane, Milan, 1944, p. 117 

Soby, p. 188 

Ibid., p. 169. 

In works as genuinely imaginative as these, the possible interpretations multiply in the observer’s mind. In 
the present instance, the artist might have identified himself with Garibaldi in other ways, or even intended 
some other reference to him altogether. Soby rejects Onslow-Ford’s interpretation of the feet as symbols of 
babyhood, but does not offer an alternative (p. 67). 
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THE MYTH OF THE FRAGONARD PORTRAITS 


AT CHANTILLY or 
THE RE-DISCOVERY OF JEAN-MARIE RIBOU 


By ETHLYNE J. AND GERMAIN SELIGMAN 


HE puzzle of the origins and the authorship of forty-two small oval 

portraits representing Princes and Princesses of the Houses of Bourbon 

and Condé in the Chateau of Chantilly’ has provided the writers with 
a fascinating excursion down one of those side roads of art history which so 
often tempt the unwary student from the main course of an already deter- 
mined project. In our case the main course was, and is, a study of the portraits 
of Jean-Honoré Fragonard. 

As far as that superb artist is concerned, the sole result of this long detour 
has been a negative, though by no means futile, one for it lays to rest a long 
persisting legend that it was Fragonard who painted the series of portraits in 
question. On the positive side, however, it has brought to light hitherto 
hidden facts about an almost unknown minor painter of the eighteenth 
century, one Jean-Marie Ribou. 

Our attention was first called to the portraits by the following entry in the 
Fragonard catalogue of Baron Portalis: 

“Portraits des Princes de la Maison de Bourbon et de la Maison de Condé. 
Série de quarante-deux portraits peints 4 l’huile, par Fragonard, Lemonnier et 
Vincent, d’aprés des originaux anciens. Ils ont été gravés par Miger pour 
l’ Histoire des Princes de la Maison de Bourbon, par Desormeaux. Paris, 1779-1788, 
5 vol. In-4. H. 18, L. 13 cent. Collection de S. A. R. le duc d’Aumale au 
chateau de Chantilly.” 

One of Miger’s portrait engravings is reproduced in the text of that same 
book and Portalis reviews the portraits in a brief paragraph as “. . . petites 
peintures séches et froides, copiées sans conviction sur des originaux plus 
anciens, mais, chose curieuse, de maniére 4 jouer la peinture ancienne . . . ce 
sont des Fragonard sans en étre, ceuvre du charmant peintre suivant la tradi- 
tion qui les lui donne, mais l’on ne retrouve aucune de ses qualitées habitu- 
elles... .”’ The portraits are also mentioned by the Goncourts in a footnote 
to the chapter on Fragonard: “To these decorative undertakings by Fragonard, 
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we should add the series of forty-two portraits of the princes and princesses 
of the royal branches of the houses of Bourbon and Condé, executed, after 
original portraits, for the Chateau de Chantilly. Among them are portraits of 
Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette and Louis XVII. They belong to the Duc 
d’Aumale and were exhibited for the visit of The Fine Arts Club on 21 May 
1862.”* 

This last refers to an exhibition of a part of the collection of the Duc 
d’Aumale held during the period of his exile in England. A tiny catalogue 
entitled Visite du Fine Arts Club a4 Orléans House, Twickenham, le 21 mai 1862 
was published. All forty-two of the portraits were exhibited under the some- 
what surprising heading of Nicholas Fragonard. Surely the printing was not 
supervised by the Duc d’Aumale himself, for even in those days of the nadir 
of Fragonard’s repute, it seems doubtful that so erudite a collector as the Duc 
d’Aumale would be ignorant of Fragonard’s given names. 

Having never in the course of many visits to the Chateau of Chantilly been 
aware of any group of paintings answering these descriptions, our curiosity 
was piqued.’ Recourse to the catalogues of the Musée Condé only served to 
increase it. To take them in chronological order, Gruyer’s catalogue of 1889 
lists the forty-two portraits under No. 397, ascribing them all to Fragonard.‘ 
Following a short biographical note, Gruyer adds: 


Frago ne respectait pas assez son art pour étre un artiste au vrai sens du 
mot. Peignant avec une outrageuse facilité, il s’était fait une spécialité de ce 
qui est licencieux . . . Ces portraits ont été exécutés pour la maison de Condé, 
sur l’ordre de Louis Joseph de Bourbon, 8e Prince de Condé, probablement 
vers 1789.’ Ils sont peints avec esprit, d’une main facile et ne sont ressem- 
blants que par 4 peu prés. C’est sous le nom de Fragonard qu’ils étaient 
enregistrés dans l’ancien fonds de Condé. Nous maintenons cette attribution 
qui n’a rien d’invraisemblable. Fragonard, qui acceptait toutes les com- 
mandes, était trés capable d’exécuter ou de présider 4 l’exécution d’une 
pareille série de portraits. 


Certainly not a commentary likely to endear its author to admirers of 
Fragonard! However, it must be remembered that it reflects a fairly general 
Victorian opinion of this superb painter who is too often viewed even today in 
the light of biased moral judgment rather than aesthetic appreciation and 
whose genius as a portraitist has therefore been dismissed too lightly. 

Turning, then, to a later publication on the Condé collections at Chantilly 
by Gustave Macon,’ the only person who seems to have given the little 
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portraits any real study, we find that he is also the first to question the Fra- 
gonard attribution’ as well as to discover that three of them are actually 
signed. To quote him, “Les derniers seuls, ceux du duc et de la duchesse de 
Bourbon, de la princesse Louise et du duc d’Enghien peuvent étre des origi- 
naux; ils sont signés d’un nom tout 4 fait inconnu—Ribou.” Moreover, Macon 
believed the most likely author of the majority of the portraits to have been 
Simon Bernard Lenoir who worked for the House of Condé during the 1770's 
and portrayed several members of the family. 

Further, Macon was able to establish a dating of 1775 or 1776 through 
inventories and other documents which list all of these small portraits among 
the decorations of the Palais Bourbon as early as 1778. 

Macon’s doubt of the Fragonard attribution is based on stylistic evidence 
—a conclusion in which the writers could only concur when we were privi- 
leged to examine at length the portraits at Chantilly. Aesthetically the portraits 
are of small interest, varying in quality and in style—as would be natural 
with the work of a facile copyist. Nevertheless, they have a certain charm, 
particularly when considered in the ensemble and in the light of their historical 
interest. 

For the sake of clarity it is perhaps best here to procede with a description 
of the paintings and the known facts about them. As stated, they represent 
the heads of the Bourbon and Condé lines in each generation, commencing 
with Charles de Bourbon, duc de Vendéme (1489-1537) (Fig. 1), the common 
ancestor, and ending with the Dauphin de France (1781-1789), the elder son 
of Louis XVI, on the one hand, and the ill-fated Duc d’Enghien (1774-1804) 
on the other. Included besides these are the Duchesse de Longueville, who 
married Henri of Orléans, and Louise Adélaide, daughter of the eighth Prince 
de Condé. 

All of them, with the possible exception of the three signed Ribou (Louise 
Adeélaide de Bourbon, Louise Marie- Therése d’ Orléans, and the Ducd’Enghien), 
are copies of larger works by other artists. Several are immediately familiar — 
Marie Lescinzska in red velvet and furs as portrayed by Nattier; Henri IV and 
Marie de Médicis after Pourbus le Jeune; Louis Henri de Bourbon, seventh 
Prince de Condé, after the portrait by Pierre Gobert which hangs in that sanze 
small library at Chantilly. The prototypes of others were easily found by a 
glance at the catalogues of the Louvre and Versailles, or at works of well- 
known artists in their various epochs. Some have proved historically inter- 
esting because, like the Louis XIII, for instance, they record important origi- 
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nals now lost. Since these identifications are not essential to this study, we 
have not attempted to complete them, but a list of all the portraits and some of 
the prototypes is appended in the footnotes."® 

The portraits formerly hung in the cabinet de travail of Louis Joseph de 
Bourbon, eighth Prince de Condé (1736-1818),'' in the petits appartements of 
the Hétel de Lassy at the Palais Bourbon and are listed as in situ in the inven- 
tory made in 1779.'* Macon also records that Dezallier d’Argenville, who saw 
them there in 1778, comments, “La plupart sont peints par Ribou.” Inven- 
tories of the Condé possessions made in 1815 and 1830 also mention the name 
of Ribou but none of the other ancient documents in the archives of the 
Condés, so kindly placed at our disposal at Chantilly, make any reference to 
the commissioning of the portraits or to the artist concerned. 

How then did the attribution to Fragonard, which Portalis as well as 
Gruyer and Seymour de Ricci seem to have accepted, get its start? Apparently 
it was a tradition that began in the mid-nineteenth century, based upon the 
engravings in the Histoire de la Maison de Bourbon already cited by Portalis.'’ 

Sometime in the 1760’s the eighth Prince de Condé, who was a patron of 
the arts in all its branches, commissioned his librarian, one Joseph Louis 
Ripault-Desormeaux,'* to write a history of his illustrious family. A payment 
of 6600 livres is noted in the accounts of the Maison de Condé for 1764 and 
1765 to “Sieur Desormeaux historiographe pour avoir écrit l'histoire de la 
Maison de Condé.” It was intended, apparently, to trace the royal Bourbon 
and princely Condé lines from their origins to the then living members and 
five volumes were actually published by the Imprimerie Royale. The first 
volume appeared in 1772 and the last in 1789, having recorded it only as far 
as the end of the reign of Henri III. It is evident that the Revolution put an 
end to Desormeaux’s ambitious project and he himself died in 1793. These 
five quarto volumes, bound in tooled leather bearing the Bourbon and Condé 
arms, and beautifully printed, are decorated in the eighteenth century taste 
with vignettes, fleurons, téte-de-pages and, of course, portraits.'* 

Volume I (1772) opens with a frontispiece, an allegorical extravaganza on 
the glories of the Bourbons, by Francois Boucher, dated 1768 and engraved 
by St. Aubin in 1772. The original pencil drawing still exists in the Baron 
James de Rothschild Collection at the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, along 
with several fleurons by Choffard.'* It contains no portraits. Volume II, how- 
ever, published in 1776, displays on page 374 an engraving of Charles III du 
nom duc de Bourbon, Connétable de Bourbon. Underneath it is the following 
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inscription: “Dessiné d’aprés l’original par Fragonard peintre du roi. Gravé 
par Miger.” 
Volume III, dated 1782, contains five more portraits of early Bourbons, 


as follows: 
Page 1- Charles de Bourbon, duc de Vendéme, surnommé le Magnanime 
(Fig. 2). 
99 — Antoine de Bourbon, duc de Vendéme et Roi de Navarre (Fig. 4). 
113 — Francois de Bourbon, Comte d’Enghien, Vainqueur de Cérisoles 
(Fig. 6). 
207 — Jeanne d’ Albret, Reine de Navarre (Fig. 8). 
298 — Louis de Bourbon, Premier du nom. Prince de Condé (Fig. 10). 
Four of them carry the inscription quoted above, while the fifth reads: 
“Dessiné d’aprés l’original par Fragonard peintre du roi. Gravé par Ch. 
Gaucher de |’Académie des Arts d’Angleterre, 1774.” 

Volumes IV and V (1786 and 1788) contain eight more portraits; one is 
after a drawing by Vincent, two are after paintings by him, four are after 
paintings by Lemonnier.'’ The eighth, depicting Henri de Bourbon, Premier 
du nom, Prince de Condé, is inscribed: “Gravé par Miger d’aprés le tableau du 
Palais Royal appartenant a S. A. S. Msr. le Prince de Condé.” 

A comparison of the engravings described above with the painted portraits 
at Chantilly makes it immediately obvious how the erroneous attribution to 
Fragonard came about, for there is no doubt that five of the engravings in- 
scribed “Dessiné par Fragonard” are teken from the same prototypes as five of 
the paintings."* 

It is easy to understand that the existence of these engravings bearing the 
name of Fragonard—a number of sets exist hors texte both before and after 
letter—might have led, lacking other information, to a belief that he also 
painted the Chantilly series. The fact that the inscription reads “Dessiné 
d’aprés l’original par Fragonard” and not “Peint par Fragonard” or “Fragonard 
pinx” (the terminology followed in volumes IV and V for the engravings 
after Vincent and Lemonnier) seems to have been overlooked until the time 
of Gustave Macon. The thesis that Fragonard only drew the models for the 
engraver is further confirmed by the Livret of the Salon of 1779,’ the year in 
which Miger exhibited three of the engravings. Under them he notes: “Ces 
Portraits ont été dessinés par M. Fragonard d’aprés les Originaux.” The 
insistence on the word original in both is of significance also—implying that 
no painted copy had intervened. 
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The firmest evidence, however, for the refutation of the Fragonard myth 
lies in the very cause of it—the engravings themselves. A detailed comparison 
of the engravings and the painted portraits leads at once to the conviction that 
the paintings could not have served as models for the engravings. Not only do 
the personages differ in facial expression, but there are considerable differences 
in the details. The painted portrait of Antoine de Bourbon (Fig. 3), for instance, 
omits the design which appears on the armor in the engraving and the same 
is true for the portrait of Charles, Duc de Vendéme (Fig. 1). More important, 
the painted portraits are far less vital, less well drawn, and generally “softer” 
in aspect than the engravings. Nowhere in the paintings does one find the 
strength of underlying structure or the flashing brush work which one associ- 
ates with the portraits of Fragonard. That these qualities are reflected in the 
engravings points definitely to the presence of two different hands: Fragonard 
who made the drawings, and a lesser artist who made the paintings. Thus, 
neither by stylistic nor documentary evidence can Fragonard be concerned in 
the series of painted portraits. 

By whom then were they? A thorough search of the careful documents of 
the Condé family preserved at the Chateau of Chantilly failed to turn up any 
reference whatsoever to a commission for such small oil copies. Since Simon 
Bernard Lenoir does appear on several occasions in the Condé accounts as the 
recipient of payments for portraits of the Prince and members of his family 
(in fact, one of the small copies in question is from an original by him), it was 
beginning to appear that Macon’s attribution of all of the portraits to Lenoir, 
except those signed Ribou, might not be too far off. 

Curiously, however, there is no mention whatsoever of Ribou in the 
Chantilly accounts and the usual biographical sources yielded little infor- 
mation. Henri Bouchot in Les Miniatures Francais (1907) knew him by only 
one example, a miniature of an unknown woman in the Doisteau Collection 
(now in the Louvre), and the later dictionaries of biography add nothing to 
this—not even his first name. Since our interest is in Fragonard and that 
question had been settled, we had decided to drop the matter when Mlle 
Dugas, assistant at Chantilly, who had already been of valuable assistance to 
us, called to our attention a publication which settles for all time the author- 
ship of the Chantilly paintings. In addition, it answers at least some of the 
questions about the unknown Ribou. 

In 1951 M. Fernand Decroix of Lille, Secretary of the Société de la Province 
de Cambrai, published in the bulletin of that organization a study on the 
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Ribou family, bookbinders, booksellers, actors and artists, several of whom 
lived and worked in Lille at various times during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. **M. Decroix’s researches in the archives of Lille and of Paris pro- 
duced the following genealogical details, re-published here with his kind 
permission and the thanks of the present writers: 

Pierre Ribou, bookbinder, married in Paris, 1638, in the parish of St. Hilaire, 
to Opportune Périer. 

Jean Ribou (1639-1702), bookseller on the quai des Augustins.”' 

Pierre Ribou (1656-1719), also a bookseller on the quai des Augustins, who 
married one Marie Ricard and who produced eleven children, two of 
whom were Nicolas and Pierre-Jacques. The latter, and his descendants, 
figure in the annals of the theater in Lille. 

Nicolas Ribou became an actor at the Comédie Francaise and married 
Marie-Anne Corby, an artist. However, Nicolas seems to have been a some- 
what unsavory character and he was forced to flee to Austria with his family, 
among them Jean-Marie Ribou. Jean-Marie appears to have been born about 
1744 and to have died after 2 vendémiaire an 9, or September, 1800. He played 
children’s roles in the theater in Vienna and towards 1760 at about the age of 
sixteen he returned to Paris. His marriage in 1777 is recorded, as is his divorce 
in 1794. He lived for a time at 180 rue Montmartre and had at least two 
children. He appears to have worked in Lille as well as in Paris, exhibiting 
several miniatures and a painting in the Salon Lillois of 1790.”* 

Just when Jean-Marie Ribou left the stage for the studio, where he received 
his training, and how he came to the attention of the Prince de Condé and/or 
Desormeaux are questions still to be answered. That he did so, and with some 
success, is evident, for M. Decroix’s researches in the Archives Nationale of 
Paris turned up the following documents of definitive importance for the 
history of the small portraits of Chantilly: 

1. Letter dated 4 juin 1776, signed Desormeaux, addressed to Monsieur le 
comte (Charles-Claude de Flahaut de la Billarderie, Comte d’Angiviller, 
Directeur Général des Batiments du Roi). 


Monsieur le comte, 

C’est au ministre éclairé des arts 4 l"homme de la cour le plus obligeant qu’un 
homme de lettres ose s’adresser, sans avoir l"honneur d’en étre connu, voici, 
Monsieur le comte, de quoi il s’agit. 


Monsieur le Prince de Condé veut orner sa petite maison de la collection pré- 





cieuse des Princes et Princesses de la maison de Bourbon; il a jetté les ieus 
[sic] sur M. Ribou, peintre estimable, qui lui a déja fait vint [sic] quatre 
portraits, mais il ne peut compléter cette collection, sans avoir les portraits 
des reines Marie de Médicis, Anne d’ Autriche, Marie Thérése d’ Autriche et 
Marie Leskinsca et des dauphines des maisons de Baviére, de Savoie et de 
Saxe, il nous manque aussi ceux de notre bon Roi et de notre charmante 
Reine; il n’ai que vous, Monsieur le Comte, qui puissiez nous mettre 4 portée 
d’avoir les copies de ces portraits; j’ose donc vous supplier de vouloir bien 
donner vos ordres 4 M. Jeaurat pour qu’il soit permis 4 M. Ribou de copier 
sur les lieux les portraits en question; M. Ribou est un artiste honnéte, 
discret, trés connu de M. Jeaurat et dont je répondrais, s'il avait besoin de 
caution; M. le Prince de Condé, Monsieur, sera trés sensible aux marques de 
protection que vous voudrez bien accorder 4 M. Ribou, dans cette occasion; 
pour moi, Monsieur, qui ai l’honneur d’étre historiographe de la maison de 
Bourbon, je serai pénétré de reconnaissance, de pouvoir avoir en quelque 
sorte en ma disposition, des portraits surs qui serviront d’ornement a mon ouvrage; 
agréer s'il vous plait, Monsieur le comte . . .” etc. 


2. Letter dated Versailles le 17 juin 1776, signed Angiviller, to M. Jeaurat, 
charged with the care of the paintings in the royal collection at Versailles, 
instructing him to allow Ribou to make the requested copies.*’ 

Thus we are faced with incontrovertible evidence that at least thirty-three 
of the Chantilly portraits, nine of them copied from originals at Versailles, 
were executed by Jean-Marie Ribou in the months preceding and following 
June 17, 1776. Of the remainder, one—the Dauphin de France—must of 
necessity have been painted somewhat later, as the elder son of Louis XVI 
was not born until 1781 and in the painting he appears to be about four years 
old. Whether Ribou was still in the employ of the Prince de Condé at that 
time, ca. 1785, is not known; stylistically, however, there is little to distinguish 
this portrait from the others. 

The very nature of a copy makes stylistic evaluation difficult, as there is 
little leeway for personal characteristics, particularly when the scale is so 
drastically reduced as in some of the paintings in question. A comparison 
of the paintings which are signed by Ribou, and thus may be original con- 
temporaneous compositions, with those copies designated by name in Des- 
ormeaux’s letter and, in turn, with the remainder of the miniatures, reveals no 
striking characteristics. M. Decroix, who owns several paintings by Ribou, 
states that “Le miniaturiste semble supérieur au peintre.”** The forty-two 
copies at Chantilly vary somewhat in quality from one to the other, but all 
are rather indeterminate and soft, with a lack of definition and substance in 
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the drawing. There seems every reason to believe that all of them, as well as 
the thirty-three specifically noted by Desormeaux, are by Jean-Marie Ribou.”® 

Since Desormeaux’s letter to Angiviller makes it quite clear that the copies 
which he is requesting are to serve for his Histoire as well as for the ornamen- 
tation of the Prince’s petite maison—“ . . . je serai pénétré de reconnaissance de 
pouvoir avoir en quelque sorte en ma disposition, des portraits surs qui 
serviront d’ornement 4 mon ouvrage . . .”—we are left with a rather curious 
question. Why was Fragonard commissioned to make drawings from original 
portraits for the Histoire and then another much less able artist such as Ribou 
(or even Lenoir as Macon believed) commissioned to repeat the same person- 
ages in oil? 

A number of hypotheses might be advanced but a reasonable one is that the 
passing of both time and money forced a change in Desormeaux’s plans. He 
appears not only to have written the Histoire but to have been entrusted as a 
sort of “contractor” to see to its publication.** Having engaged Fragonard, 
Boucher, St. Aubin, Moreau le Jeune, Vincent and others to illustrate his 
work, he finds that the six thousand livres awarded him in 1764 and 1765 will 
not be sufficient to complete it on this scale and thus he had to turn to the 
young unknown, Ribou. Whether the Prince de Condé or Desormeaux 
himself—who seems to have been an enterprising person—initiated the idea 
of making the little portraits serve a double purpose, again one can only 
surmise. What more natural, however, than that the family-conscious Prince 
should find the series attractive for his newly completed petits appartements and 
that he should wish to keep the series uniform by adding to it the early 
ancestors ? 

This would not only account for the differences between the five oil 
portraits and the counterpart engravings, but also would explain the weaker 
execution, for Ribou undoubtedly turned to the drawings of Fragonard and/ 
or the engravings of Miger for his models. Thus the paintings would not only 
be copies but copies made from drawings which were themselves already 
copies. That the decoration of the Prince’s study was an afterthought of the 
book project would also account for the fact that only six of the fourteen 
persons portrayed in the five volumes are included in the Chantilly series*” — 
the Prince wanted to display only the head of the house in each generation 
with his Queen or Princess. 

To return to Fragonard, though we are unable to add any of these small 
oil copies to his wuvre, it can be affirmed that Fragonard made six portrait 
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drawings after sixteenth century originals. If any of them exist today, they 
have not come to the writers’ attention. Nor have we found any clue to them 
in existing works on Fragonard, with one possible exception. According to 
Portalis the Huot-Fragonard sale of 1876 contained a drawing described as 
“Téte d’un homme portant cuirasse. Au Crayon Noir rehaussé de blanc. 
Ovale, H. 26, L. 20.” It went for sixteen francs in that sale. 


1 This research would not have been possible without the generous codperation of Prince Raoul de Broglie 
of the Musée Condé. We wish to express our appreciation and our thanks to him and to his staff, particu- 
larly to Mlle Dugas who showed such interest in our project and, indeed, traced for us the key documents. 
Our thanks for valuable advice and encouragement also go to Mr. Frangois Boucher and to all those at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale—Mr. Jean Porcher, Mr. Vallery-Radot, Mr. Jean Adhémar, and Mr. Jean Martin 
—who aided us so graciously, as well as to Mlle Fleury at the Archives Nationales. As always, Mr. Gaston 
Briére displayed the keen interest he takes in all aesthetic problems, great or small. Last, but of the utmost 
importance, we are indebted to Mr. Fernand Decroix of Lille for allowing us to reprint the material on the 
Ribou family which he so painstakingly gathered. 

2 Roger de Portalis, Honoré Fragonard, sa vie et son wuvre, Paris, 1889, p. 286. 

3 Ibid, p. 136 ff. Strangely, the engraving of Henri de Bourbon which Portalis reproduces is the only illus- 
tration among those having counterparts at Chantilly which does not bear the name of Fragonard in the 
inscription. It simply says “Gravé par Miger . . .” 

4 Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, French XVIII Century Painters, Phaidon (English edition), New York, 
1948, p. 292, n. s 7. 

$ The portraits hang in the study of the Duc d’Aumale, part of the petits appartements in the Capitainerie, 
the ancient part of Chantilly. Not all of these rooms are open to the public and must be seen by appointment. 
¢ F. A Gruyer, La peinture au Chdteau de Chantilly: Ecole Frangaise, Plon-Nourrit, Paris, 1900, p. 338. 

7 Gruyer based his dating on the age of the Dauphin, erroneously believed at that time to be the second son 
of Louis XVI, born in 1785. 

8 Gustave Macon, Les Arts dans la Maison de Condé, Paris, 1903, p. 130 ff. 

® A curious handwritten note is appended to a clipping from Gruyer’s catalogue in the scrapbooks of Seymour 
di Ricci, preserved in the Print Room of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. It reads: “. . . les autres sont 
bien de Frago comme le prouve une curieuse erreur dans la légende du No. 31. Au lieu de Henri-Jules, prince 
de Condé, on a écrit Honoré-Jules—seul un peintre portant le prénom d’Honoré pouvait commettre par 
distraction une faute aussi singuliére.” 

One assumes that Ricci refers here to the names which are painted on the frames of the portraits. If so, 
the error has been corrected in the fairly recent refurbishing of the frames. We could find no other such 
inscription. 

10 See list at end of notes. 

11 The émigré Prince who led the Armée de Condé against France at the time of the Revolution. 

12 Inventaire du mobilier dressé en 1779. Archives, Chateau de Chantilly. 

13 Niel’s Portraits des Personnages francais les plus illustres du XVI siécle (1856) comments: “Nous n’avons pas a 
nous occuper des portraits gravés dans les temps plus modernes, y compris ceux exécutés par Miger sur les 
dessins de Fragonard pour figurer dans l’histoire de la Maison de Bourbon par Desormeaux. Ce sont des 
ceuvres plus ou moins risibles.” 

16 Joseph Louis Ripault-Desormeaux (Orléans, 1724—Paris, 1793). Librarian to the Prince de Condé, His- 
torian of the Maison de Bourbon (1772), member of .he Academy (1772). His biographers hint that his 
relative, Antoine Dingé, who succeeded him as Librarian, actually did most of the writing of the history. 
1S The Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, owns three sets. One of them, exhibited in 1951 (No. 196, L’ Art du 
Livre a I’ Imprimerie Nationale) is bound in red leather and bears the arms of Marie Antoinette. The Public 
Library in New York also owns a set. The inventory taken at the time of Desormeaux’s death notes fifty-five 
(books or sets?) still in his possession along with “‘a package of engravings for this work.” 

16 They were exhibited in 1951 under No. 198 (No. 238 of the Baron James de Rothschild Catalogue, Picot, 
1884). They came from the W. Hope Collection. All of the original copper plates still exist at the Imprimerie 
Nationale, Paris. See No. 197 of above exhibition. 
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'” None of these has a counterpart at Chantilly. 

‘8 A sixth, the portrait of Henri de Bourbon which seems to have been done entirely by the engraver Miger, 
also has a counterpart in the Chantilly portraits. 

19 J.-J. Guiffrey (ed), Collection des Livrets de Anciennes Expositions. Salon de 1779. XXX, Paris, 1870, p. $2, 
nos. 270-I-2. 

20 Bulletin of the Société d’ Etudes de la province de Cambrai, 3e fascicule, tome XLIII, Lille, 1951. 

21 Could this be the Jean Ribou who published some of the books of Guillet de St. Georges? 

22 Nos. 124 and 125, Salon Lillois, 1790. 

23 Archives Nationales, Paris, O’ 1913, nos. 150 and 154. 

24 M. Decroix lists the following works known to or owned by him: 

1. Portrait d’homme. Musée de Lille (miniature). 2. Portrait de Madame P. Van der Veken Chocquet, vers 1777. 
3. Portrait de la méme personne plus dgée. 4 Broche miniature: Portrait de Josse Ghislain Joseph Van der Veken, 
beau-pére de la Précédente. 5. Portrait de Théodore Van der Veken, fils du précédent. 6. Un Médaillon en or 
avec portrait de femme, gouache, signé Ribou. Exhibited in Retrospective d’ Arras, 1896, as belonging to 
M. Gustave Marvel. 

23 There still exists the possibility that Lenoir may have executed several of the copies, as Macon suggested. 
However, the majority of the numerous portraits of the Condé family he painted—for which payment is 
listed in the accounts—can be identified. 

26 None of the artists concerned with the Histoire appear in the accounts at Chantilly nor were we able to 
find any trace of a contract between Desormeaux and these artists in the Archives Nationales. Therefore, 
unless other evidence appears, it can be assumed that Desormeaux was paid a lump sum and directed the 
two projects. 

27 Among those which have no counterparts at Chantilly, one, representing the Connétable de Bourbon, was 
drawn by Fragonard. It is easy to understand why he is omitted, as his desertion of Francis I would have put 
him outside the family pale. Desormeaux’s index of illustrations states that the drawing is “d’aprés le tableau 
du Titien par M. Fragonard... etc.” Crowe and Cavalcaselle (II, 475) list such a portrait by Titian as having 
belonged to the Earl of Arundel. An engraving of it by Vosterman exists but it is quite different from the 
portrait in Desormeaux. Charlotte de la Tremoille, wife of Henri I de Bourbon, appears in both groups but 
the painted portrait at Chantilly is taken from a different prototype from the Desormeaux illustration which 
is inscribed LeMonnier pinx. Miger Sculp. Since the latter is not a particularly attractive portrait, the change 
is understandable. 


LIST OF THE FORTY-TWO PAINTINGS AT CHANTILLY 
WITH PROTOTYPES IF IDENTIFIED: 


1. Charles de Bourbon, Duc de Vendéme (1489-1537) (Fig. 1). 

2. Antoine de Bourbon, Duc de Vendéme et Roi de Navarre (1518-1562) Fig. 3. 

3. Jeanne d’Albret, Reine de Navarre (Fig. 7). Apparently from a lost original by Marc Duval. Engravings 
by Marc Duval (1579) and Thomas de Leu (1597) exist. There is a drawing which is very similar (Bib. Nat., 
Paris) which Moreau-Nelaton also gives to Marc Duval. 

4. Henri IV, Roi de France and de Navarre (1553-1610). After Frangois Pourbus le Jeune, Louvre; Chantilly. 
5. Marie de Médici, wife of Henri IV (1574-1642). Actually there are two portrait copies at Chantilly of 
Marie de Médici. One which is properly titled seems to be a free copy of the famous Rubens portrait. The 
other is labeled Anne d’Autriche but is unmistakably taken from the Pourbus le Jeune painting of Marie de 
Médici, of which there exist several examples, notably in the Prado and the Musée de Valenciennes. The 
confusion of these two personalities is a common error in art history. 

6. Louis XIII (1601-1643). From existing engravings is undoubtedly copied from the painting by Philippe 
de Champaigne which was in the collection of the Duc d’Orléans. Whereabouts unknown. 

7. Anne d’Autriche, wife of Louis XIII (1601-1666). See remarks under Marie de Médici. 

8. Louis XIV (1638-1715). 

9. Marie Thérése d’Autriche, wife of Louis XIV. Very close to a painting attributed to Les Beaubrun. 
Versailles. 

10. Louis de France, Le Grand Dauphin (1661-1711). 

11. Marie Anne Christine de Baviére, wife of above. Original probably by Mignard. 

12. Louis de France, Duc de Bourgogne (1682-1712). From a Rigaud at Versailles. 

13. Marie-Adelaide de Savoie, Duchesse de Bourgogne. Probably from a painting by Santerre. Versailles. 
14. Louis XV (1710-1774). From a portrait by Van Loo. 
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. Marie Leczinska, wife of Louis XV (1703-1768). From a portrait by Nattier. Versailles and others. 
. Louis Joseph de France, Dauphin (1729-1765). 

. Marie Joséphe de Saxe, Dauphine. Original by Maurice Quentin de La Tour. Louvre. 

. Louis XVI (1754-1793). Original by Duplessis. Versailles. 

. Marie Antoinette Joséphe d’Autriche. Possibly from a painting by Dumont. Formerly at Versailles. 
. Louis de France, Dauphin (1781-1789). 


Condé Line 
21. Francois de Bourbon, Comte d’Enghien (1519-1545) (Fig. 5). 
22. Louis de Bourbon, 1st Prince de Condé (1530-1569) (Fig. 9). 
23. Eleanor de Roye, wife of above (1534-1564). 
24. Henri I de Bourbon, 2nd Prince de Condé (1552-1588. “. . . d’aprés le tableau du Palais Royal appartenant 
a SAS le Prince de Condé.” 
25. Charlotte Catherine de la Tremoille, wife of above. 
26. Henry II de Bourbon, 3rd Prince de Condé (1588-1646). 
27. Charlotte Marguerite de Montmorency, wife of above (1593-1650). { 
28. Anne Geneviéve de Bourbon, Duchesse de Longueville (1619-1679). $ 
29. Louis II de Bourbon, 4th Prince de Condé, Le Grand Condé (1621-1686). Apparently taken from a 
portrait by Juste d’Egmont (1657). Chantilly. 
30. Claire Clemence de Maillé-Brézé, wife of above (1628-1694). 
31. Henri-Jules de Bourbon, sth Prince de Condé (1643-1709). 
32. Anne de Baviére, wife of above (1648-1723). 
33. Louis III de Bourbon, 6th Prince de Condé (1668-1710). 
34. Louise Francoise de Bourbon, légitimée de France (1673-1743). 
35. Louis Henri de Bourbon, 7th Prince de Condé (1693-1740). Original by Pierre Gobert. Chantilly. 
36. Charlotte de Hesse-Rheinfels-Rottembourg, wife of above (1714-1741). 
37. Louis Joseph de Bourbon, 8th Prince de Condé (1736-1818). According to Macon original is by Lenoir. 
38. Charlotte Godefréde Elizabeth de Rohan-Soubise, wife of above (1737-1810). After a pastel by Perron- 
neau made for the Maréchal de Soubise, now lost. A copy is at Versailles. 
39. Louise Adelaide de Bourbon, Mlle de Bourbon. Signed: Ribou. 
40. Louis Henri Joseph de Bourbon, 9th Prince de Condé, (1756-1830). Lenoir? 


41. Louise Marie Thérése Bathilde d’Orléans, wife of above (1750-1822). Signed: Ribou. 
42. Louis Antoine Henry de Bourbon, Duc d’Enghien (1772-1804). Signed: Ribou. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


JUSTUS OF GHENT, BERRUGUETE, 


AND THE COURT OF URBINO 
By Davin G. CARTER 


pressive exhibitions wears thin and it is refreshing to attend an exhi- 
bition whose purpose is academic. Such was the exhibition Juste de 
Gand, Berruguete, et la Cour d’Urbin held last autumn at the Museum voor 
Schone Kunsten in Ghent. All credit is due to Dr. Paul Eeckhout, conserva- 
teur of the museum, to Professor Jacques Lavalleye of the University of 
Louvain and to Dr. Henri Pauwels of the University of Ghent, the com- 
mittee of organization who selected the pictures and wrote the catalogue. 
This committee made a great effort to assemble all material available in the 
literature on the subject in the hope to resolve a thorny complex of art 
historical problems. The central problem is the authorship of the portraits of 
twenty-eight illustrious men and the double portrait of Federigo da Montefeltro 
and his Son Guidubaldo, which seem to have formed a part of the decoration 
for the study of the Duke of Urbino. This thorny complex will only bewilder 
the layman (who will otherwise leave the exhibition impressed by the rich 
embellishment of the ducal court and the multifold talent of its patron) and 
may lead the scholar unfamiliar with this material to mistaken conclusions. 
Exhibitions are occasionally the products of original concepts of startling 
complexity, intelligible to the layman and to the scholar only to the extent 
that they realize their original ideal. If the exhibition in Ghent fell short of 
this ideal it was primarily because of the failure to obtain certain loans. An 
unfortunate limitation was imposed by the absence of portraits of the fourteen 
illustrious men from the Studiolo of Federigo da Montefeltro now in the 
Louvre; it was thereby impossible to consider the decoration of the Studiolo 
as an entity. Some compensation was offered by photographic enlargements of 
the absent pictures (as had been done in the case of the installation of those 
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Urbino portraits in the Louvre). It is ironic that our civilization relies for its 
cultural perspective upon museums which, by their very existence make the 
permanent reunification of such works as the decorations of this Studiolo most 


improbable. 

The problems confronted by the organizers were international in nature 
and success of the venture hinged upon international codperation. Two works 
were from American collections, a fifteenth century tapestry, of considerable 
iconographic interest, executed for the Spanish Chapel in Florence (loaned by 
the University of Rochester) and the fine Adoration of the Magi which has been 
given to both Hugo van der Goes and Justus of Ghent, owned by Dr. Rudolf 
Heinemann of New York. This picture, in the process of restoration, was lent 
particularly with the scholarly audience in mind. The exhibition and the 
catalogue at once invited comparison with the Melozzo da Forli exhibition of 
1938' which included a reconstruction of the ducal studio, discarded for a 
more elaborate version in the catalogue of the present exhibition. Both 
catalogues sensibly included reproductions of pictures relevant to their 
problems although not present in the exhibitions. While the committee of 
organization seems to have consciously born in mind such shows as Sixty 
Paintings in Search of an Author, the Melozzo show evidently served as a model 
in many ways. The Ghent catalogue will provide a welcome reference for 
many art historical problems presented against a different background in the 
Forli exhibition. 

It was a rich exhibition of ninety-nine paintings, sculptures, drawings and 
artifacts. One left the galleries feeling the savor of the brilliance and beauty 
of the surroundings of the Ducal Palace of Urbino designed by Francesco 
Laurana. As a prelude to the fruits of Federigo da Montefeltro’s patronage 
there were galleries devoted to the school of Ghent of the last half of the 
fifteenth century; as a postlude there were paintings attributed to Berruguete’s 
Spanish years. From the ducal court itself there were fourteen of the portraits 
of illustrious men described by Vespasiano da Bisticci in his biography of 
Federigo; the Double Portrait from Urbino; the two extant Liberal Arts from 
the National Gallery, London (two were destroyed in Berlin in the Friedrich- 
schain Flakturm fires just after the second war) and the so-called Lecture 
Picture from Windsor Castle. Also included were sketches recording certain of 
the portraits of illustrious men along with a delightful sketch of the Palace of 
Urbino from the Venetian Sketchbook from the Academia, Venice (no. 25). Of 
great novelty to historians was a sixteenth century drawing (no. 26), belonging 
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to the museum of Rouen, of Pope Sixtus IV after the portrait in the Louvre; 
and a drawing, given to Timoteo Viti, after the St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
same series, which was a recent acquisition of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
and received too late for the catalogue. There were also representative works 
by Italian artists such as Giovanni Santi, whose rhyming chronicle is one of the 
most important documents for this problem, and Melozzo da Forli. The 
Raphaelesque copy of the Portrait of Sixtus IV in the Holden Collection of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art was not included, unfortunately; nor was the great 
Communion of the Apostles by Justus of Ghent which was painted for the 
Brotherhood of the Corpus Domini in 1473 in Urbino. The school of Ghent 
in all its refined and eclectic variety was well represented; although one would 
have liked to have included several pictures from the Dieric Bouts exhibition 
in Brussels, as well as an example of Albrecht Ouwater’s work; not to mention 
that of Rogier van der Weyden in order to show the formative influences of 
the Ghent school. One of the greatest sources of influence, by Jan van Eyck, 
could, of course, easily be seen nearby in St. Bavon. 

The organizing committee clearly was guided by the literature of the 
subject in the choice of pictures. The very fragile Blumenthal Epiphany, gener- 
ally given to Justus of Ghent, from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, had to be represented by a colored transparency. However, the re- 
markably fresh Crucifixion belonging to Baron Descamps (no. 4) was there. 
Its original attribution to Justus of Ghent by Professor Lavalleye seems to 
ignore the Dutch character of the picture noted by Dr. E. Panofsky. Also 
included was the Epiphany from the City Gallery in Trevi (no. 24a) which 
really has nothing to do with the subjects under discussion except that an 
American, Morton Bernath, in 1910 thought it exciting to attribute the 
picture to Justus of Ghent. It is regrettable that in an otherwise excellent 
catalogue this picture was linked to Justus of Ghent and Hugo van der Goes. 
The presence of the Trevi picture in the literature of the subject does serve to 
underline the fact that for many years the lack of definition of the auvre and 
personality of Justus of Ghent made his name a magnet for numerous primi- 
tives by unknown masters. 

Much more to the point was the presence of works attributed to Horen- 
bouts, Hugo van der Goes and Justus of Ghent. The great Triptych of the 
Calvary (nos. 1-3) from the Cathedral of St. Bavon in Ghent was one of the 
highlights of the exhibition. It is a work of admirable quality and on this 
occasion dominated the central gallery of the museum. Until the publication 
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of the catalogue this triptych had been generally regarded as the chef-d’ceuvre 
of Justus of Ghent. A clever case has been made in an essay in the catalogue by 
Antoine De Schryver in behalf of Daniel de Rijke. Whether by De Rijke or 
Justus of Ghent (as favored by the present writer) this altarpiece deserves a 
high place in the annals of early Flemish painting. It may not be possible to 
resolve this question of attribution until it is possible to confront the Com- 
munion of the Apostles in Urbino with the Triptych of the Calvary from Ghent. 

The section dealing with the pictures attributed to Pedro Berruguete in 
some respects was disappointing. There was no attempt to include pictures 
given to the Spaniard by recent Italian scholarship, such as the Atri paintings 
or Madonna and Child in the church of Valverde, Imola. Of the pictures from 
Spain it was difficult to escape the conclusion that the greater number of items 
associated with Berruguete were of his tradition and not by the master 
himself, or they were produced so late in his career that they reflected influ- 
ences unrelated to Urbino. The absence of the crucial paintings from Guaza 
de Campos, Avila, Sta. Maria del Campo, and the Madonna and Child in the 
collection of the Vizconde de Roda was sorely felt. Most impressive of the 
Spanish loans in quality was the Annunciation from the Cartuja de Miraflores, 
Burgos, attributed to Berruguete, which illustrated a second wave of Flemish 
(Eyckian) influence in Castile. In general the Spanish productions were 
harsher in execution, brighter in color and smaller in the scale of their figures 
than either the Ghent or Urbino works, except for the Gudiol Pieta which 
was characterized by a softer sentiment. The large organ shutters from 
Valladolid and the Prado (nos. 37-38) would seem to be of the early sixteenth 
century, possibly by the Transito Master. The effect of the selection is apt to 
be unfortunate, since the observer unfamiliar with the problem must accept a 
hypothesis of an almost traumatic development to believe that Berruguete was 
employed in the undertaking at Urbino. 

Finally, a word about the catalogue of the exhibition. In an effort to assemble 
the material of the exhibition without prejudice to the cause célébre the pictures 
were not assigned attributions by the cataloguers, who were well qualified 
to do so. Instead each item was presented by title, vital statistic, provenance, 
bibliography, history of attribution, accompanied by a descriptive comment 
upon the relationship of each item to others within the orbit of the problem 
and, lastly, the name of the lender. Such an approach is consistent with the 
laboratory methods employed by the head of the executive committee, Dr. 
Paul Coremans, Directeur de I’Institut Royal du Patrimoine National, who 
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Fig. 3. The Lesser Magi (from a diptych), 
attributed to Pedro Berrugucte, Madrid, Prado 








Fig. 4. Calvary, attributed to Justus of Ghent 
Ghent, St. Bavon 





believes that with the technical aids now available such problems as that of the 
Urbino ducal study may be solved if the objects can be brought together. The 
body of the cat: logue was prefaced by three essays W hich expresse d the 
history and nature of the problems surrounding the cycle of illustrious men in 
the ducal study in the Palace of Urbino, a sketch of Federigo da Montefeltro 
the patron and his court, and finally, post-Eyckian painting in Ghent. This 
last essay was used, as mentioned above, to launch the name of Daniel de Rijke 
as the author of the Triptych of the Calvary from St. Bavon. But whether the 
exhibition may be construed as homage to any of the artists named or to the 
noble Federigo himself, the gallery visitor must salute a truly fascinating 


5 


glimpse of the Renaissance t astefully presented by Dr. Eeckhout and his 


colleagues. 


Mostra Di Melozzo0 E Del Quattrocento Romangnolo held in 1938 by the city of Forli at the Palazzo dei Musci 


in honor of the five hundredth anniversary of the painter’s birth 





NOTES ON 
OLD AND MODERN DRAWINGS 


DRAWINGS BY ANTOINE CARON 
FOR THE VALOIS TAPESTRIES 
IN THE UFFIZI, FLORENCE 


By JEAN EHRMANN 
Translated by RENE MULLER 


with festivities at the court of Henri III. The attribution of the car- 
toons to Francois Quesnel is wrong. These tapestries were discovered around 
1903 in the palace of the grand duke of Tuscany who in 1589 married Christine 
de Lorraine, granddaughter of Catherine de Medici. These hangings must 
have been kept rolled up for many centuries, since they are in an excellent 
state of preservation and the extraordinary freshness of their colors always 
arouses our admiration. Two of them were shown in Paris by Henri Bouchot 
in 1904 at the time of the exhibition of French Primitives. Two others were 
seen in 1956 at the Pavillon de Rohan during the Exposition France-Ecosse. 
This series of eight tapestries has been the object of interest of some twenty 
art historians. They have published pamphlets on corresponding festivities, 
given names to the princely faces of the Valois court, shown the relationship 
which could be drawn to French history; however, they have overlooked a 
number of errors and have failed to identify the subjects of two of these 
tapestries. Instead of invoking the absence of documents, we have tried to 
explain these errors by adopting a different point of view. This could only 
have been done after the researches of Gustave Lebel’ and the discovery of six 
drawings by Antoine Caron. One of them was shown at the London exhibi- 
tion of French Landscapes in 1949. The other five appeared most unexpectedly 
in July 1955 at a London dealer’s, who had called upon the experience of our 
colleague Sir Anthony Blunt, director of the Courtauld Institute. 
These six drawings are of comparable dimensions, about 33 cm. high by 


NE can see at the Uffizi, at the end of the large loggia, a series of 
eight Valois tapestries whose inscriptions indicate that they have to do 
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48 cm. wide. They are numbered from 1 to 6 but their sequence does not 
correspond to the chronology of the relating historical events. The first three 
have been published;* the other three have not. 

Figure 1. Castle of Anet. Drawing which has belonged to the Cabinet des 
Dessins of the Louvre since November 1955, thanks to the generosity of our 
colleague Mr. Frits Lugt, who bought it in London. 

The principal entrance to the castle of Anet is dominated by a stag shown in 
profile. To the right, the chapel with its dome and its two characteristic 
pyramids; to the left, in the outside court, one can recognize the Diana with a 
Stag fountain which is now in the Louvre. The winding road which starts 
from the castle represents a picturesque procession worthy of the animal 
painter Antoine Caron; however it is difficult to tell whether we are dealing 
with a circus parade, an allegorical hunt meet with its hounds or the royal 
menagerie at the time when the court of France led a nomad existence and had 
to transport its furniture, its tapestries, its plate and a whole army of quarter- 
masters and servants. The corresponding tapestry (Fig. 2), while reproducing 
the castle of Anet, changes the scenety completely: tall richly dressed person- 
ages in the right foreground, a cavalcade of Flemish horses, in the center 
Catherine de Medici in a litter carried by horses, in the distance a perspective 
of imaginary hills and even a river to the right of the castle. 

The presence of Catherine de Medici before this castle, which belonged to 
her rival Diane de Poitiers, is rather disturbing, since Catherine had given up 
the castle twenty-three years before, in 1559, and the tapestry, as we shall 
show later, was executed in 1582. 

Figure 3. Castle of Fontainebleau. Drawing belonging to the National 
Gallery, Edinburgh, attributed to Caron by Sir Anthony Blunt in 1949.’ 

Boats filled with warriors dressed like Romans attack an island defended by 
other warriors armed with lances. The oriflammes fly toward the left whereas 
the direction is reversed on the tapestry (Fig. 4); such inversions are frequent 
with low warp tapestries. The mountains in the background have been added 
by the Brussels designer in order to deepen the perspective. As there was no 
naumachy in Fontainebleau during the reign of Henri III, we must place this fes- 
tivity in 1564 at the time when Charles IX was staying in Fontainebleau before 
the meeting of Bayonne. Several illustrations of this meeting will be found in 
these tapestries. 

In the foreground Marguerite of Lorraine is easily recognizable; so is Henri 
III, whose head is copied from a French portrait done in 1581. However, his 
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Fig. 1. ANTOINE CARON, Castle of Anet 
Paris, Louvre 


Fig. 2. Castle of Anet 
Florence, Uffizi 
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3. ANTOINE CARON, Castle of Fontainebleau 
Edinburgh, National Gallery 
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Fig. 4. Castle of Fontainebleau 
Florence, Uffizi 
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Fig. 5. ANTOINE CARON, The Garden of the Tuileries 
Springfield, Mo., Winslow Ames Collection 
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Fig. 6. The Garden of the Tuileries 
Florence, Uffizi 
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7. ANTOINE CARON, The Sirens and the Marine Monster 
New York, The Pierpont Morgan Library 
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Fig. 8. The Sirens and the Marine Monster 
Florence, Uffizi 





costume is identical with that of a Flemish engraving taken from a book of 
fashions published at Plantin’s in the same year, 1581, by Abraham de Bruyn. 
This book was in Paris in 1954,* open at precisely the very page which we have 
reproduced and discussed elsewhere.’ It is possible indeed to draw an inter- 
esting similarity between the style of the costumes of the 1581 engraving and 
those of the figures represented on the right side of the Brussels tapestry 
executed from 1582 on. 

Figure 5. The Garden of the Tuileries. This drawing belonging to Mr. 
Winslow Ames represents the féte given by Catherine de Medici in 1573 to 
honor the Polish ambassadors who had come to fetch their new king, the 
future French King Henri III. We possess very complete descriptions of this 
féte through French and other chronclers: 


La Reine leur représenta le plus beau ballet, qui fut jamais faict au monde 
(je puis parler ainsy) lequel fut composé de seize dames et damoiselles des 
plus belles et des mieux apprises des siennes, qui comparurent dans un grand 
roch tout argenté, ou elles estoient assises dans des niches en forme de nuées 
de tous costez. Ces seize dames representoient les seize provinces de la 
France, avecques une musique la plus mélodieuse qu’on eust sceu voir: et 
apres avoir faict dans ce roch le tour de la salle par parade comme dans un 
camp, et aprés s’estre bien faict voir ainsi elles vindrent toutes 4 descendre de 
ce roch, et s’estant mises en forme d’un petit bataillon bizarrement invanté, 
les violons montans jusques 4 une trentaine, sonnans quasy un air de guerre 
fort plaisant, elles vindrent marcher soubs l’air de ces violons, et par une 
belle cadance sans en sortir jamais, s'approcher et s’arrester un peu devant 
leurs Majestez, et puis aprés danser leur ballet si bizarrement invanté, et par 
tant de tours, contours et destours d’entrelasseures et meslanges, affronte- 
ments et arrests, qu’aucune dame jamais ne faillit de se trouver 4 son poinct, 
ny 4 son rang: si bien que tout le monde s’esbahit que, parmi une telle con- 
fusion et un tel désordre, jamais ne faillirent leurs ordres, tant ces dames 
avoient le jugement solide et la retentive bonne, et s’estoient si bien apprises. 
Et dura ce ballet bizarre pour le moins une heure, lequel estant achevé, toutes 
ces dames représentans les dictes seizes provinces que j’ay dict, vindrent a 
presenter au roy, 4 la reyne, au roy de Polongne, 4 Monsieur, son frére, et 
au roy et reyne de Navarre, et autres grands de France et de Polongne, 
chacune 4 chacun une placque toute d’or, grande comme la paulme et la 
main, bien esmaillé et gentiment en ceuvre, ot estoient gravez les fruits et 
les singularitez de chasque province, en quoy elle estoit plus fertille, comme: 
la Provence des citrons et oranges, en la Champaigne des bledz, en la Bour- 
gogne des vins, en la Guyenne de gens de guerre (grand honneur certes 
celuy la pour la Guyenne), et ainsy consécutivement de toutes autres 
provinces.* 





On the left of the drawing appear the elegant Polish noblemen with their 
shaven heads, in the center the gardens of the Tuileries in rectangular parterres 
in checkerboard designs with coats-of-arms made of trimmed wood, a char- 
acteristic style which Mlle Marguerite Charageat kindly called to my attention. 
The two statues which grace the central alley recall to us the grace of Germain 
Pilon who collaborated with Antoine Caron in the organization of the fétes 
given in honor of the Poles. The two statues in the background are parts of 
fountains with nymphs reclining on amphorae. A Swiss chronicler of 1575 de- 
scribes those “fountains decorated with reclining nymphs and fauns, pouring 
water from inclined urns.” The historian Sauval mentions them in the seven- 
teenth century in a more precise manner: “Master Ponce, one of the best 
sculptors of the past century that ever came from Italy to France... . has 
begun his garden, a large trophy which was to have been used as a fountain 
and which was spoiled by a later sculptor: this is a large stone pedestal placed 
upon a plinth raised at a considerable height near the main entrance of the 
Tuileries. On its four sides are four figures, two rivers and two naiades, larger 
than life size. They are reclining upon vases or shells, all well drawn but in an 
affected style, a little too proud for naiades and ordinary rivers which pour but 
calm water and have experienced neither squalls nor tempests.” 

The féte is presided over by Catherine de Medici pictured as a widow. One 
notices on the left the beautiful robe of a Polish nobleman seen from the back 
(Fig. 6). The Brussels weaver has copied this robe from a classical model from 
his workshop, for the reclining lion and the two birds are found on the tapestry 
of the Communion of Herkenbald woven in 1513 and also on that of Notre- 
Dame-du-Sablon bearing the date of 1517.’ The weaver cares little for this 
error of style, for he is exclusively interested in the elegant effect of his tapestry. 

Figure 7. The Sirens and the Marine Monster. Drawing bought in London by 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. In a booklet describing the féte 
given at the time of the Bayonne meeting, June 24, 1565, we find the following 
text: 

Sa Majesté avait fait faire une grande salle octogonale ayant douze 4 treize 
toises de diamétre, aprés avoir elle-mesme choisi le lieu 4 propos en une 
petite isle nommée Aiguemeau sur la riviére de Ladour.... Le Samedy 
vingt-quatri¢me iour du dit mois de iuin les Maiestez accompagnees de 
Princes, Princesses, Seigneurs et Dames de leurs Cours montées sur un grad 
basteau faict en forme d’un magnifique chasteau s’en allerent vers la dite isle, 
et ayan fait environ demie lieue sur la riviére, apperceurent de loin une 
grade balaine faite artificiellement, laquelle estoit chassee de plusieurs petits 





Fig. 9. ANTOINE CARON, Carrousel of Breton and Irish Knights 
University of London, Courtauld Institute of Arts, Witt Collection 
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Fig. 10. Carrousel of Breton and Irish Knights 
Florence, Uffizi 
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Fig. 11. ANTOINE CARON, Game of Quintain 
University of London, Courtauld Institute of Arts, Witt Collection 
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Fig. 12. Game of Quintain 


Florence, Uffizi 





basteaux pleins d’hommes, qui la combattoyent 4 coup de dards, et faisoyent 
tout leur effort de la prendre en Mer et dura ceste chasse quelque demie heure. 
Apres cela vindrent 4 entrer dans un canal 4 |’entree duquel ils trouverent 
une grande tortue marine, qui venoit 4 nou le long du canal, sur laquelle y 
avoit six Tritos habillez de drap d’argent sur champ verd, tous ezcellents 
ioueurs de cornets, lesquels, si tost qu’ils eurent descouvert leurs Maiestez, 
commenceret 4 iouer ensemble. 


Apres trouverent un Neptune estat sur un char tiré par trois chevaux 
marins, assis sur une grande coquille faite de toile d’or sur champ turquin, 
habillé d’un manteau d’armezin d’or sur champ bleu, lequel, estant pres de 
leur Maiestes et devant leur basteau, vint 4 reciter des vers... Ce couplet 
achevé les six Tritons firent un concert de leurs six cornets, lequel estoit tres 
plaisant 4 ouir .... [Suivent des couplets.] Environ un trait d’arc de 1a, il 
rencontreret un Ario assis sur des daulphins habillé d’une longue robbe de 
toile d’arget, trainant iusques au pieds, toute couverte de crespe blanc ayant 
un chapeau de toile d’or accoustré de cramoisy. 


Leurs dites Majestez trouvérent plus avant trois syrénes chantant 
excellement.* 


To the right is a meadow where two groups of shepherds and shepherdesses 
are dancing. The tapestry (Fig. 8) does away with the octagonal pavillion and 
places the repast to the right in a forest clearing. In the left foreground are 
Marguerite de Valois and Charles de Lorraine, identified by Louis Dimier; 
in profile Henri of Navarre with an abundant beard in spite of his tender 
years (twelve years old in 156s). 

Figure 9. Carrousel of Breton and Irish Knights. Drawing bought by Sir 
Anthony Blunt for the Witt Collection illustrating the féte given at Bayonne, 
June 25, 1565, the day after the preceding féte which ended in a violent storm. 

“Huit chevaliers de Grand’Bretagne et huit autres du pais d’Hyrlande” 
asked the King and Monsieur to participate in the combat and invite “seize 
dames pour favoriser ces seize chevaliers.” First the chariot of the Breton 
knights appeared before the stand, drawn by four white horses; on it were five 
Virtues, the tallest being Heroic Virtue. After an exchange of presents, the 
chariot of Love came on. It represented the Irish knights and was occupied by 
Eros, Venus and three Graces. 

Lesquelles deux trouppes de Chevaliers estas ainsi rangees d’une part et 


d’autre le Roy combattit le premier contre un des chevaliers Hyrlandois . . . . 
Et apres Mosieur Frere du roy combattit semblablement contre un des 





Chevaliers de la grand’ Bretagne .... Et ainsi semblablement combattiret 
tous les Chevaliers un 4 un, deux 4 deux, trois 4 trois et quatre 4 quatre 
jusques a ce qu’ils eussent 4 cobattre tous ensemble .. .. Lesquels ayan ainsi 
cobattu, se mirent en croix en quatre endroicts, distans egallement les uns 
des autres: lesquels venoyent quasi 4 un mesme temps 4 se rencontrer et 
frapper au milieu du camp, passans travers les uns des autres, sans se mesler, 
troubler ny confondre, passans de leur place 4 toute bridde jusques au lieu 
dont partoyent leurs ennemis. Ce qu'il firent par plusieurs fois, avec si 
grande dexterité et adresse, qu’il n’y en eut un seul qui faillist 4 recontrer et 
frapper son ennemy aussi 4 propos, comme s'il eussent combattu en duel. Et 
apres cela combattirent en foulle, et s’entrechargerent, se meslans pesle melse, 
jusques 4 ce qu’ils furent separez par une grande quantité de balles de feu, 
qui furent jetees parmy eux avec un si grand bruit, qu'il semblait que ce 
fussent cent doubles canons qui tirassent. Ce qui se fit avec un tel artifice et 
industrie qu'il n’y eut un seul home, n’y cheval, qui en fut offensé.... 
Toutes lesquelles choses finies et parachevees, les Maiestez se retireret en leurs 


Palais. 


The tapestry (Fig. 10), as usual, added large figures in the foreground and 
made more apparent certain details obtained from the official account of the 
celebration.’ For instance, it has reproduced on the shields of the two knights 
in the center the mottoes of the King and of his brother Monsieur. It enables 
us to identify irrevocably a pencil sketch for a tournament in the Cabinet des 
Dessins in the Louvre (no. 1960). 

Figure 11. Game of Quintain. Drawing also purchased by Sir Anthony Blunt 
for the Witt Collection. This equestrian game, with that of the ring, was 
much in vogue after the joust that was the cause of Henri II's death. The rider 
must aim at the mouth of the dragon and break his spear, then “throw away 
the broken part without showing any sign of surprise and without stumbling 
from his horse,” thus explains the historian Jusserand. If the aim is missed, the 
dragon turns on its axle and administers on the back of the rider a blow of the 
cudgel attached to its tail. The drawing reproduced here shows the second act 
of the entertainment given at Bayonne, June 19, 1565, on the occasion of the 
same meeting: 

On vit entrer une autre troupe de chevaliers que menait Monsieur le 
Prince Dauphin lequel marchait seul et aprés lui six chevaliers deux 4 deux, 
tous habillés en femmes l’antique. . . . leurs faces étaient masquées. [La féte 
est présidée par les deux] Reines montées sur les eschaffaux, qui estoient sur 
les deux cétés du dit camp, environ sur le milieu .... Avec les princes, 
seigneurs et dames de leurs Cours entrérent six trompettes et six cornetz 
habillés de mesme pareure. 





The first act of this entertainment shows on the tapestry (Fig. 12) where the 
entrance of the King precedes that of the Dauphin, 


La trouppe du Roy qui estoit de sept chevaliers et de sept dames de diverse 
nation, lesquelz marchoient deux 4 deux, faisans le tour du camp, assavoir 
un chevalier et une dame. Derriére le Roy marchoient I’un 4 la suite de 
l’autre le chevalier francais, maure, espagnol, romain, grec et albanais, tous 
accompagnés de dames de leurs pays. 


One recognizes in the left foreground a lady on horseback and further left 
close to the border the dark face of a Moor. The elegant central tribune of the 
drawing is replaced on the tapestry by a loggia among woods, a church on a 
hill and a city surrounded by a rampart. 

So far the drawings for the last two tapestries, Assaut a I’éléphant and Combat 
at the Bar, have not been found. However, the painting Carrousel a l’éléphant 
(Fig. 13) can help us because it offers not only serious analogies with the tapes- 
try of the same subject (Fig .14) but also striking similarities with the drawing 
Game of Quintain. The Dauphin, Francois de Bourbon, later duke of Mont- 
pensier, wears the same feminine disguise as that worn by the leader of the 
quadrille on the right, whose horse caracoles in an identical rhythm; the horse 
in the center of the Quintain is the same impetuous animal as in the game of 
dart in the painting. The women spectators are dressed in exactly the same 
style and are accompanied by the same halberdier of the personal guard of the 
King. While analysing the details of this painting done during the reign of 
Henri III, one is struck by the many comparisons that can be drawn with the 
texts of the festivities at Bayonne in 1565. The Dauphin, who would be the 
figure on horseback on the right, is indeed disguised as an amazon, masked 
with plumes of white feathers which the text says “reached his belt.” Among 
the decorative motives for this entertainment harpies are mentioned, such as 
the head painted on the shield held in the left hand of the knight aiming the 
dart—‘les dits chevaliers habillés de chausses et de pourpoints de satin incar- 
nat, tenant chacun d’eux un dard en main”—these details complete the descrip- 
tion of this painting.'® 

The discovery of these drawings is of the utmost importance, for not only 
does it fill a gap in the history of this famous series of tapestries, but it gives a 
new reason to attribute to Antoine Caron certain paintings for which, so far, 
no direct documents exist. Sir Anthony Blunt, writing about the drawing 
Castle of Fontainebleau, states that it is “evidently by the same hand as these 
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[drawings for the Histoire d’ Artemise] and allows us to add to his [Antoine 
Caron] euvre the designs of the Uffizi tapestries representing fétes at the Court 
of Henri III.'' While congratulating Sir Anthony for having sensed the dis- 
covery and the importance of this series of drawings (number 3 was the only 
one known), we feel that he would approve attaching the name of Antoine 
Caron to the painting Carrousel a l’éléphant. Going over the list of painters who 
worked at the end of the sixteenth century for the Court tapestries, one may 
mention the name of Nicolas Bollery; this painter belongs more to the 
following generation. His paintings have disappeared although some engrav- 
ings of them, illustrating three episodes of the entrance of Henri IV into Paris, 
do exist. Their composition is quite different from that of the drawings which 
are the object of this paper. 

Let us go back to the tapestry Assaut a l’éléphant for which there is neither 
drawing nor French text, for after 1550, the date of the famous entry of Henri 
II into Rouen, the elephant does not figure in any triumphal entry into France. 
But “an elephant of enormous size carrying a tower containing several arque- 
busiers” appeared in Antwerp, February 19, 1582, during the entrance of 
Francois d’Alencon, brother of Henri III. The former was received as sover- 
eign by the Low Countries after the deposition of the Spanish oppressor 
Philipp II. On this tapestry Frangois appears on the right next to Queen 
Margot. On the last tapestry, the Combat at the Bar (Fig. 15), Frangois is repre- 
sented with particular importance since he is the tallest personage to appear on 
any of the eight tapestries and therefore the prince to whom the weaver of 
Brussels wanted to pay special homage. Henri III, who after the death of his 
brother in 1584 refused the crown of the Low Countries, appears only twice 
on these eight tapestries. Catherine de Medici is represented at least five 
times, thus is specially honored. 

Many of these tapestries bear two capital letters B from the Brussels atelier. 
According to the signatures of the weavers, they were begun between 1580 
and 1585. Since the whole series is an homage to the Valois dynasty which 
governed the Low Countries for two years (from 1582 until the death of 
Frangois d’Alencon in 1584), one may assume that this series was ordered to 
commemorate the arrival of Francois for whom extravagant triumphal 
entries had been organized. 

Sixteenth century archives are rather rare in Belgium, notably in Brussels, 
so we sought the Antwerp deliberations of the burgomasters and the aldermen. 
While looking over the documents concerning the triumph of February 1582, 
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we found some curious information, such as the bill number 111 wherein the 
city promises to pay “to Anthonio Ancelmus the sum of 714 florins and 15 
sous for the delivery of two Brussels tapestries having as subject the fable of 
Diana and Calliope worked in gold and silver.” 

In the third volume of the bills from the Chambre des Comptes we find a list 
of people who delivered tapestries to the city of Antwerp on the occasion of 
the solemn entry: Anthonio Ancelmus, Jan de Moor and Daniel Steurbout 
delivered go pieces of tapestries (the disposition of these tapestries is indicated 
on the complete series of engravings of the Hennin Collection in the Cabinet 
des Estampes of the Bibliothéque Nationale). Abraham Zeeldragers and Peter 
Steurbout decorated several rooms of the palace of his Highness. Denys de 
Bruyne decorated two rooms for the ambassador from France. Finally a peti- 
tion sent to the burgomasters and the aldermen of the city of Antwerp: 


Supplie bien humblement Florian Vital, garde-joyaux et maréchal des 
logis de la Cour, qu'il plaise 4 vos seigneuries lui laisser suivre en don comme 
émolument du susdit état de maréchal, le théatre et estaillage de bois avec 
toute la suite de tapisseries, peintures, banderolles et autres choses que l’on a 
dressé sur le grand marché d’Anvers et sur lequel son Altesse a fait son ser- 
ment le 22e de ce mois de Février 1582. Selon que semblables théatres ou 
estaillages avec leurs suites pour semblables effets, ont toujour été donnés, et 
l’on a laissé suivre aux prédécesseurs en office dudit suppléant lequel sera de 
tant plus obligé 4 faire service 4 vos Seigneureries en ce que leur plaisir lui 
sera commandé. 


This document contains a list of presents offered to the Duke by the city of 
Antwerp. 

Thanks to the researches as yet unpublished of Miss Cecilia Lisi from the 
Uffizi, we learn that as early as 1588, that is six years later, these eight tapes- 
tries, which represent an area of over 100 square meters, were completed. They 
figure indeed in the inventory of the objects given by Catherine de Medici to 
her granddaughter Christine de Lorraine, the future grand duchess of Tuscany. 
This gift was made during the lifetime of Catherine, at the time when the 
marriage contract was signed at Blois, October 24, 1588. The wedding took 
place five months later, after Catherine’s death, on January 5, 1589. The 
dowry of Christine de Lorraine included all the possessions of her grandmother 
to be found in Florence, in addition to a sum of 200,000 gold écus. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the marriage contract signed at Blois and the 
inventory of the possessions that arrived in Florence. Chapter 7, paragraph 66 
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of this inventory mentions a series of tapestries, eight in number, making a 
total of thirty-five meters (60 bras) in length."* 

In order to have a complete understanding of the eight Valois tapestries at 
the Uffizi in Florence it is not sufficient to study them exclusively from the 
French point of view; in order to explain the reasons for their diversity it is 
necessary to analyze the working conditions of a manufacture of tapestries in 
Brussels in 1582. The workshop followed the old habits and regulations of its 
corporation, and never hesitated to bring to court independent artists for the 
sake of protecting its members. The weaver had the right to obtain portraits 
or order drawings to be reproduced in the composition. The manufacture 
was mainly interested in maintaining the high standards of its tapestries, 
however historical facts were ignored. It made use of its collection of models, 
thus reproducing forest scenes and costumes that may have dated from the 
preceding century; it referred to albums of French fashions drawn by Flemish 
artists, printed books relating to festivities of the Renaissance, to which per- 
sonal reminiscences were added, such as triumphal entries into the Low Coun- 
tries in honor of Francois d’Alengon during the month of February 1582." 

This study emphasizes the part played by Antoine Caron in the invention 
of the subjects of one of the most famous series of tapestries executed at the 
end of the sixteenth century. From 1562 on, upon the advice of Nicolas 
Houel, Caron concentrated his efforts upon this work, since he was respon- 
sible for at least forty-four of the fifty-nine drawings which remain to us from 
the series of the Histoire d’ Artemise and twenty-five of the twenty-seven draw- 
ings of the Histoire des Rois de France. No sixteenth century tapestries after 
these drawings are known, but in the seventeenth century the Gobelins atelier 
made use of the Caron designs for eighty-four tapestries. Because of this 
unique occurrence in the history of French tapestry, Antoine Caron occupies 
among his contemporaries an extremely important position. 


1 Gustave Lebel, Société de l’Histoire de l’Art Francais, 1937 and 1940. 

2 Jean Ehrmann, Revue des Arts, 1, 1952 and I, 1956; ibid., Antoine Caron, peintre 4 la Cour de Valois, Geneva, 
1955, Editions Droz. 

3 Sir Anthony Blunt, Catalogue of the Exhibition of Landscape in French Art, London, 1949, no. 625. 

* Exposition Plantin, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1954, no. 175. 

5 Colloque de Royaumont (Juli 1955), published by the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique: Fétes de 
la Renaissance, Edition Cheeur des Muses, Paris, 1956. 

6 Texts from Agrippa d’Aubigné, Brantéme, Jean Dorat, Lippomano, Guillaume du Peyrat, Ronsard, J. A. 
de Thou, cited from the remarkable work of Mr. Nicolas Ivanoff, “Fétes 4 la Cour des derniers Valois,” 
Revue du XVIe siecle, T. XIX, Paris, 1932. 

? This information was communicated to us by Mrs. Crick-Kuntziger of Brussels. 
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* “Recueil des choses trés notables qui ont esté faites 4 Bayonne 4 |’entrevue du Roy trés chrestien Charles 
neuviéme de ce nom et la Reyne sa trés honorée mére, avec la Roine Catholique sa sceur,” Paris, 1566 
(Bibliothéque Nationale 8° Lb 33—178 A). 

° Exposition France-Ecosse, Paris, 1956, no. 90 and pl. VI. The Assaut a I’éléphant was also shown at the same 
exposition (no. 91). 

10 Ehrmann, Société de |’Histoire de |’ Art Frangais, 1949; ibid., Plaisir de France, Paris, August 1954. 

11 Blunt, Art and Architecture in France, 1500 to 1700, London, 1953, p. 107, n. 62. 

12 Extracts from the Italian inventory cited below have been graciously communicated to us by direction of 
the Florentine archives. 

13 We express our gratitude to the council of the Société de I’Histoire de l’Art Francais for giving us per- 
mission to publish this study and the reproductions of the eight tapestries and the six drawings by Caron in 


The Art Quarterly. 





ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ART 


REPORT OF ACTIVITIES, OCTOBER 1957—MARCH 1958 


T was with great pleasure that the Archives announced Frank W. Donovan's 

acceptance of appointment to the Board of Trustees in November. Mr. Donovan 

is an outstanding Detroit attorney who is active in many civic enterprises. 
That interest in the Archives of American Art has grown tremendously during the 
last six months, and particularly since a talk given by Mr. Richardson at the Williams- 
burg Forum, is witnessed by a flood of letters of inquiry.that have been received from 
all parts of the country. Institutions and individuals, scholars, librarians, students, artists, 
all are showing a keen response to the idea of a single great center for the study of Ame- 
rican art. This interest is handsomely reflected by the generosity of the many donors to 
the Archives. 


GIFTS TO THE ARCHIVES 

Robert G. McIntyre, nephew of William Macbeth, has added immeasurably to the 
Archives’ holdings with his gifts of letters from the correspondence files of the Macbeth 
Galleries. These date from 1892 and continue on into the twentieth century. Here we 
find represented so many well-known names that it is almost a cross-section of the artistic 


life of the period. William M. Chase, Childe Hassam, Robert Henri, Winslow Homer, 
William Keith, George Luks, Henry McBride, Homer Martin, J. Francis Murphy, 
Henry Varnum Poore, Maurice Prendergast, Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, 
Abbott Thayer, they and many hundreds more come to life in their correspondence 
with William Macbeth, who was not only an art dealer but a friend to so many of his 
contemporaries. The letters are far from dealing exclusively with business matters. 
There are notes from well-known artists as they traveled all over the world, as well as 
many letters from men and women in all parts of the country who were known but 
little, if at all, beyond their own localities. 

Jean Lipman has been very generous indeed in turning over to the Archives the com- 
plete files and working papers for her book, Primitive Art In America, published by Dodd, 
Mead and Company in 1950. Equally welcome were the files and correspondence for 
Art in America, of which she is editor, for the years 1937-1956. Here are included, among 
others, letters from artists, critics, scholars and dealers that give a good backstage view 
of the art world in our country over the past twenty years. 

A gift that will prove useful in many ways came to the Archives from Scribner’s Sons 
in December. It consists of hundreds of original drawings, lithographs and etchings 
from Scribner publications during the first quarter of this century. In addition to these, 
there are portraits of outstanding literary personages of the period. 

The donation by W. F. Davidson of the Knoedler Gallery of well over two thousand 
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American auction sales catalogues has done a great deal to augment the Archives’ 
holdings in an area which we hope eventually to cover completely. 


MICROFILM PROJECT 


Filming at the New York Public Library was halted temporarily late in the fall, with 
the completion of one hundred thirty-five rolls from the Art and Print Divisions. In 
November, Bartlett Cowdrey, New York area Archivist, started a new project at the 
Downtown Gallery where, with the able codperation of Mrs. Edith Gregor Halpert, 
she recorded on microfilm that Gallery’s collection of contemporary American artists’ 
biographical and critical material. Since January, Miss Cowdrey has also been busy 
making selections for filming from the Kraushaar Galleries’ collections and from the 
account books of the Robert Fridenberg Galleries. Among the more interesting items 
to be filmed at Kraushaar were some hundreds of negatives which the well-known art 
photographer, Peter A. Juley, had made of the paintings in the collection. 





“HEADS OR TAILS”: THE SEWARD 


PORTRAIT IN CITY HALL 
By WILu1aM H. Gerpts 


particularly that for the four rotunda panels in the Capitol in 

Washington,’ no orders for paintings were more highly prized by 
American painters of the early nineteenth century than those for the guberna- 
torial and mayorial portraits to be placed in the City Hall of New York. The 
quality maintained in these pictures is a tribute to the high caliber of American 
portraiture in this period and to the wisdom of those who chose the portrait- 
ists. Official portraiture, formal and repetitious as it is, may not have the 
fascination and romance of other aspects of American painting but individually 
many of the City Hall portraits are beautiful works of art, major creations in 
their own period, and worth our attention even now. 

Through the portraits at City Hall one may come to some conclusions in 
regard to the painters who were almost the “reigning official artists” of New 
York. Thus, John Trumbull held sway through 1818, painting four guber- 
natorial and six mayorial portraits, a record never exceeded by any later artist. 
These portraits include such major figures as George Clinton, Governor of 
New York for the terms 1777-1795 and 1801-1804; John Jay, Governor in the 
intervening term; the succeeding Governors, Morgan Lewis and Daniel 
Tompkins; and the mayors Edward Livingston, Richard Varick and DeWitt 
Clinton. At the end of this period John Wesley Jarvis was busy painting his 
six famous likenesses of the naval heroes of the War of 1812, which also hang 
in City Hall, but he never received a commision for a portrait of a gentleman 
of either of those two coveted political ranks. Instead, Trumbull was suc- 
ceeded for a short period by Samuel Waldo, who painted Mayor Cadwallader 
Colden and, in collaboration with his partner William Jewett, Mayor Stephen 
Allen. Then, John Vanderlyn painted Mayor Philip Hone and Governor 
Joseph C. Yates; Samuel F. B. Morse painted Mayor William Paulding; and 
George Catlin executed DeWitt Clinton’s gubernatorial portrait. 

None of these artists who succeeded Trumbull received enough commissions 
to be considered the official City Hall portraitist. This role was left to a 
painter often neglected by art historians, one of the finest portraitists America 


| cl for the competition aroused by Federal Commissions, and 
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has ever produced, Henry Inman (1801-1846). During his brief lifetime Inman 
painted six portraits for City Hall: those of Mayors Gideon Lee, Cornelius 
Lawrence, Aaron Clark and James Harper,’ and of Governors Martin Van 
Buren and William H. Seward (Fig. 1). During his ascendency as one of New 
York City’s most popular portrait painters only four commissions were 
awarded to artists other than Inman: the portraits of Governor Enos Throop 
and of Mayor Walter Bowne went to Robert Weir, another much neglected 
artist of great reknown in his own time and a strikingly capable painter; the 
portrait of Mayor Isaac Varian was painted by Edward Mooney and the 
portrait of Governor William Marcy went to William Page. The first two 
were awarded to Weir probably because Inman, then at the height of his 
fame, had moved to Mount Holly, New Jersey, where he seriously challenged 
Sully’s supremacy in the Philadelphia area but was not “on call” for New 
York commissions. The loss of the Marcy commission represents Inman’s 
only major frustration by the City Hall portraits, going as it did to the painter 
who most seriously threatened his position at a time when Inman’s career was 
lapsing into a decline and when his fortunes, both literal and figurative, his 
health and his creative powers were at their lowest ebb. 

Since the commission was made during this decline, which took the artist 
into bankruptcy and brought, between 1840 and 1842, even sharp critical 
disapproval of the comparatively fewer paintings he was called upon to create, 
the portrait of Governor William Seward represented an important order and 
something of a rally in Inman’s career. It meant he was reinstated as New 
York’s City Hall portraitist, and it meant also that a new major work by him 
could be seen by any who chose to view it. It was the largest of any of his 
works in that public building (98 x 66 inches), and it was also his best. 

The competition for the portrait of William H. Seward, Governor of New 
York during 1838-1842 (later Secretary of State under Abraham Lincoln), was 
one of the fiercest in New York history. Seward himself was more interested 
in the arts than most public figures. His reactions to Benjamin West’s Christ 
Rejected, which he saw in New York in 1831, though typical of the moral 
basis on which religious pictures were judged at the time in America, shows 
critical discernment: “Never, I imagine, did painter more bold, more truly 
depict conscious guilt than in the haggard, desperate faces of Barabbas and 
the two thieves. Never saw I a more beautiful face than that of John...” 
He consulted Weir and Morse on the arts of design in 1842 for his projected 
Notes on New York, the introduction to the Geological Survey. Moreover, 
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Seward was the subject of innumerable portraits in paint and marble through- 
out his life, and was keenly interested in them. In letters to his friend Thurlow 
Weed, journalist, politician and editor of the Albany Evening Journal, written 
in January, 1835, Seward said, “Mr. Savage has brought my miniature. It is 
universally admired, except by the very fastidious personage for whom it was 
painted. She, forsooth, calls it very bad names, says it is pert, self-complacent, 
etc., etc., just as if that was not the true expression of the original. There is 
a Mr. Goodwin here who has spent two years in the village, painting every- 
body. The day before the miniature came, he called upon me. He had been 
diligently pursuing his art, as all artists must do in the country, until he was 
prepared to advance toward the city. He wished in the spring to make a stand 
at Albany, and was desirous to have a likeness of me by way of introducing 
himself... I assented, of course, and that without having seen one of his 
pictures . . .”* In July of the same year, Seward wrote to Weed from Philadel- 
phia that “At nine this morning we went to Sully’s to sit for the portraits . . .”* 
In 1839 Seward gave encouragement to the young sculptor John Frankenstein, 
then just from Philadelphia, who was requested by some of the Governor's 
friends to make a bust. Frankenstein modeled the portrait while the Governor 
was at work, and executed a bust of Mrs. Seward as well. A capable and 
versatile artist, Frankenstein also painted a portrait of Seward for Colonel 
Armory. Seward was interested in the art and opinions of the sculptor Henry 
Kirk Brown, of whose work he thought highly. Another artist attachment 
was formed when John Carlin, the deaf-mute, painted Seward’s portrait in 
1842. Carlin was well liked by all the Seward family; according to the 
Governor’s son and biographer, the friendship was long continued.‘ From all 
this, one can see that Seward was a subject who was sympathetic to artists 
and who evidenced powers of observation. 

After leaving office and returning to his home in Auburn, where he resumed 
his law practice, Seward came back to New York for a visit at the end of 
February, 1843, and went round to see the studios of many artists. No painter 
had been designated by the Common Council of New York for the full- 
length portrait of him to be placed in the Governor’s Room, and his friends 
in that city, Robert B. Minturn, Simeon Draper, Samuel B. Ruggles, Moses 
H. Grinnel, R. M. Blatchford and others, were divided in their opinions. 
Indeed, Seward wrote to Weed that he had received “... a half-bushel of 
letters about that unfortunate subject, the New York artist.” 

“The question cannot be delayed,” he continued, “the postage on letters 
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Fig. 1. HENRY INMAN, Portrait of William Henry Seward 
New York, City Hall 
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Fig. 2. CHESTER HARDING, Portrait of William Henry Seward 
Albany, N. Y., State Capitol, Executive Chamber 





from friends of the artist would ruin me; besides, delay would operate as it 
always does in such cases. Neither Mr. Weir nor any other artist would 
volunteer or consent to stand between me and the profession. I had better 
decide here and without more information than in New York with all the aid 
I could get. My private opinion is most favorable to Inman. I have seen his 
pictures. I am told that Harding is pronounced superior; but I never saw his 
pictures. Let the right, real right, prevail. If Harding is the superior artist, 
let him have his right. I send you the paper, that you may record your vote 
in it, and send it to Minturn if it suit you.”’ 

It is likely that the choice of Henry Inman was also advocated by Ruggles, 
whose portrait Inman had painted and whom he counted among his friends. 

By the time the choice had narrowed down, first to five artists, eventually 
only to Inman and Harding, a number of other artists had already been 
eliminated. In a letter to Asher B. Durand from Augustus Seward, the nephew 
of the ex-Governor, dated December 26, 1842, the latter stated that both his 
father and his uncle had liked Durand’s portrait of Augustus’ mother, and that 
he hoped to get the commision for Durand. He evidently pursued it, for he 
wrote again to Durand on February 1, 1843: 


My dear Sir, 


I received a few days since a letter from my Uncle in reply to one which 
I had written him upon the receipt of your communication. 


He informs me that on receiving the invitation of the Common Council 
of your City to sit for his portrait, he addressed a letter to Robert B. Minturn, 
Esqr., requesting him to associate with himself several other personal friends, 
examine the works of artists, and recommend to him one whom they 
thought would most likely provide a correct likeness and in a style creditable 
to the arts. 


He moreover mentioned to him—frankly and conscientiously the obli- 
gations he was under to various artists for kindness shown to himself and my 
departed Father, and among others, the obligations which he was under to 
yourself for my Father’s Lake; and he enjoined it upon these friends to 
consider all these obligations and to examine especially the productions 
of such painters. Mr. Minturn, moreover, was especially instructed to call 
on you and to inform you of the nature of the trust and of the manner in 
which it was to be executed. He adds, “the designation of the artist will I 
think follow the recommendation which shall thus be made to me.” 





Such is the nature of the assistance which my Uncle deemed it best to avail 
himself in the selection of the artist; the decision is doubtless made ere this, 
or if not yet made, soon will be; and I earnestly hope, if it could prove even 
a slight gratification, that the choice may fall upon yourself. 


With sentiments of esteem, I am Sir, 


Very Respectfully, 
Your obedient Servant 
Augustus Seward! 


That Minturn indeed followed out the Governor’s instructions, particularly 
as relating to Durand, is evident from the following letter by Minturn to 


Durand, dated also February 1, 1843: 


Sir, 


Governor Seward has requested that a Committee of his friends in the 
City examine the works of several of the most distinguished American 
Artists and recommend one to be chosen to paint his portrait for the Corpo- 
ration of this City—He particularly directs attention to your productions, 
and we shall be glad if you will send one of your pictures to the Astor House, 
where a room has been appropriated to receive the specimens of artists who 
wish to compete for the painting.— 

Iam 
With great respect 
Your most obt. Servt. 
R. B. Minturn 


Nevertheless, Durand seems to have been eliminated in the competition if 
he did, indeed, enter into it. Finally, the Governor’s friends decided to invite 
five artists: Harding, Inman, Page, Hunt and Gray, each to paint a portrait of 
Seward. The Common Council would then select one for City Hall and the 
Governor’s friends would distribute the others among themselves. Only the 
first two seem to have carried through with this strange proceeding, Harding 
traveling to Seward’s Auburn home early in March. 

A guest in the hospitable home of Seward, Harding had a sitting of an hour 
or so a day, the ex-Governor being occupied at his law office or in the courts 
(Fig. 2). The painter was popular in Auburn, not only with the Governor and 
his family, who were impressed by his commanding appearance and the 
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contrast of his massive six-foot-three-inches frame with his delicate and 
sensitive handling of his medium, but also with the small group of Auburnites 
who were interested in the arts. Seward himself stated: “One can’t help liking 
him even when he is declaring his prejudices: he is so honest in entertaining 
them, and so manly in defending them.”’ Harding himself seems to have 
enjoyed the visit and to have lost none of his amiability. In a letter to his 
daughter, dated March 10, 1843, he said: 


Here ! am, ensconced in the gubernatorial chair, inditing a letter to my 
lovely daughter. But what shall I write? is the question that has just crossed 
my noodle. You know nobody here that I can speak of, and I know so few 
people that I could in any event have no gossip to relate. Here is the state’s 
prison, it is true, but I have not been inside of its walls. It has a large family 
within, about eight hundred wretches who have violated the laws of the 
land, and are expiating their crimes. 


I'll give you a description of the family I am with. To begin with the 
head. A small man, about the size of W D ; about thirty five; 
aquiline nose; blue eyes; reddish-brown hair, and very agreeable manners. 
Madam is almost very beautiful; black eyes; dark hair; and a fine figure. 
She is very modest, and very intelligent; has read a great deal, and talks 
politics almost as well as her husband—not from choice, but only when the 
others choose to give the conversation a political turn. She has the good 


taste to admire Mad. d’Arblay and “The Neighbors.” 





The Governor has resumed his practice at the bar as a lawyer. He spends 
his evenings at home in the library (which is very extensive), talking and 
smoking. I have now one of his cigars in my mouth and a very good one it 
is. | wish I could send you one. But I will send you a kiss conveyed from my 
lips to the paper by the wet end of the weed... 


I am getting on pretty well with the picture. I expect to complete my 
work here in all next week, when I shall set off for New York. . ."° 


In a letter to Weed dated March 25, Seward indicated that Harding had 
departed. He said: “Harding left me on Tuesday. He has what all my neighbors 
say is a good picture. I thought so. He will have shown you his “Conkling” 
which is admirable; and the portrait of Judge Miller is even better. He was 
here just long enough to receive and give such assurances of personal interest 
and regard as one might know he would deserve and make.”"' 
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A short while later, Henry Inman arrived. To Auburn, the two artists, one 
the long dominant Boston portraitist, the other a leading New York figure, 
formed a sharp contrast. Inman was cultured and well educated; his letters 
show that he expressed himself easily. He had a vivid sense of humor and 
enjoyed “the good life.” Physically, too, he contrasted sharply with Harding; 
he was short, with a face worn by his annual bout with asthma, which affected 
him in the late summer of every year. 

Inman, too, was taken into the family life. Seward’s sons became immedi- 
ately fond of him. He told one of them that he would go out with him to 
the Morello cherry trees which were then blossoming, and he told the other 
that he would go with him to Owasco Lake for boating and perch fishing. 
It is not surprising that both promises were filled within the week. Inman’s 
love of nature and country living were well known, and he was famous in 
New York as one of the leading fishermen of that city. He painted a number 
of landscapes in which fishermen were prominent, and an early biographer 
states that “a more ardent, accomplished disciple, good old Izaac Walton 
never had. In throwing a fly or spinning a minnow, he had few equals.” In fact, 
in the following year, when Inman was about to go abroad, the sporting 
newspaper of New York, the Spirit of the Times, had this to say: “Rejoice ye 
speckled denizens of the Long Island waters, and leap with joy ye spotted 
cannibals of Lake Pleasant. Inman, who angles, not wisely (in bad weather) 
but too well, is to leave you, my fine fellows, to those who will ere long fight 
the Isle from its propriety, yourselfs included, may be!’’ A poem was even 
written in that issue of the paper in praise of Inman’s angling.”’ 

It is no wonder, then, that Inman, away from the cares of New York, 
enjoyed his stay in Auburn, and felt completely at home with the Seward 
family. That Inman’s charm and ease could well appeal to them is witnessed 
by the following story of a moment of his visit, while he was painting his 
host in Mrs. Seward’s presence. “Music, Mrs. Seward,” said he, as he was 
sketching the outlines of Seward’s face in crayon, “music, I think, must be the 
vernacular in heaven. They may have some other language there for grave 
intellectual and religious topics; but for the small-talk, I think, they probably 
use music.—Now, Mr. Seward, wait one moment before you answer. I want 
to catch the expression I see on your face, before you move a muscle.”"* 

In a letter of August 11 to Weed, Seward mentions that “Inman has been 
a week with me, taking his sketch for his prize picture. He is admitted on all 
hands to have a strong likeness; but it is generally said that it is not a pleasing 
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one. On the other hand, it is conceded that Harding has a most grateful 
picture, while its fidelity is questioned. But such a picture as I have of Mrs. 
Seward would surprise your imagination to conceive." 

During his two to three weeks in Auburn, Inman painted portraits of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Seward (Figs. 3 and 4). They were bust portraits, the one of 
Mr. Seward being the preliminary version, later to be worked up into a full- 
length depiction. 

These portraits hang today in the recently opened Seward House in Auburn, 
New York. They are mentioned in a letter written to Seward by Inman on 
September 29, 1843, from New York: 


My dear Sir— 


I shall in a day or two have forwarded to you a box containing two frames, 
one of which you will please place around Mrs. Seward’s portrait. As soon as 
I complete the copy as the full-length, I will remit you the original of your 
picture.—All who have seen it at my house as yet, swear by it.— 


I heard indirectly yesterday that Page had declined entering into the 
competition,—if so you will be spared the tortures of a third “heads-man”. 
I shall know certainly in a day or two and will inform you. I have no ob- 
jection, I am sure, as the matter will be the sooner decided.—I have been seri- 
ously ill (and still keep my apartment) for a month past... 


Knap will have the kindness to put the picture in the frame for you, wedge 
up the canvas, etc. Please give my respects to him for me. 


I beg you will present to Mrs. Seward my most respectful regards. Please 
say to the judge, with best respects, that I shall not soon forget the many 
pleasant and instructive gossipings by “hall and bowen” we had together. 
If | remember me arright, there are yet several knotty but friendly points 
of difference to be settled between us, and I should not be surprised to find 
myself some fine sunshiny day next spring, at the door of yr. hospitable 
castle, for the express purpose of challenging the veteran knight to another 
joust, in the lists . . .'* 


After Inman returned to New York, the committee was called upon to 
compare the merits of the works by Harding and Inman and make their 
choice. Both were so excellent in the opinion of the committee that still no 
decision could be agreed upon. Finally, Inman laughingly suggested to 
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Harding. “Let’s toss up for it.” Harding assented, and Inman, drawing a half- 
dollar from his pocket, tossed the coin for “heads or tails.” Heads came up and 
Inman won. His picture was formally turned over to the Common Council 
to be hung in the Governor’s Room, while Harding’s was purchased by the 
committee according to their previously agreed plan, with the idea of pres- 
enting it to Seward’s children. It was entrusted to the care of Seth C. Hawley, 
who in due time delivered it. When Seward was sent to the United States 
Senate in 1849 and the family moved to Washington, the Trustees of the 
State Library asked that it might be left at Albany until their return."’ It is 
still there today. 

The bust portrait of Mrs. Seward is a lovely work, typical of Inman’s later 
portraits of women. The oval shape, a favored format of the period, con- 
tributes to the grace of the painting, echoing the smooth, ideal form of the 
face. She embodies the ideal of feminine charm into which Inman, particu- 
larly, fitted many of his sitters, with her long aristocratic nose and neck, melan- 
choly, sensitive eyes and sleek, symmetrical hair style. The features, especially 
the mouth, are well modeled. She is silhouetted against a pale, purple-gray 
background. 

The bust portrait of her husband is a great deal livelier. Inman was known 
as a portraitist of men far more than of women; one often finds pairs of 
portraits in which the husband was painted by Inman, the wife by some other 
fashionable New York painter, such as Charles C. Ingham. There is great 
dash and verve in Mr. Seward’s portrait, and the paint quality of both subject 
and background is far more interesting. Inman allows some of the blue-gray 
linear shading of which he was so fond to remain unblended in the flesh 
tones, giving a spontaneous and sketch-like quality to the work. Seward 
wears a dark coat and a white cravat, the latter a fashion which had generally 
given way ten years previously to the dark cravat. This was commented upon 
during the course of the painting of the portrait. During August of 1843, 
when Inman was at Auburn, there occurred the Episcopal Convention of the 
Diocese of Western New York and the anniversary week of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. It was remarked at dinner one evening at Seward’s 
home that nearly every man one met in Auburn had a white cravat, and the 
ex-Governor was asked if in his portrait with the white cravat he was adopting 
the theological custom. He replied, “No, that is the artist’s taste,” and Inman 
added, “I never paint a man in a black cravat if I can help it. On canvas, 
especially with a dark background, it looks as if his head was cut off.”"* 
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While the two bust portraits of the Sewards do full justice to Inman’s 
power as a portrait painter, his full-length depiction in City Hall is one of his 
masterpieces. It is fashionable today to admire preliminary works for their 
freedom and sketchiness and this is true to some degree in the first portrait, 
with its mottled blues and creams in the background, the romantic shocks of 
hair and broadly painted shirt front. The City Hall portrait, however, expresses 
what was, for the period, the very essence of the aristocratic ideal, an ideal 
which, judging by the sum total of Inman’s production, must have been a 
very conscious one in the mind of the artist. Its European equivalents can be 
found in the works of such diverse portrait painters as Lawrence, Ammerling and 
Ingres. There was no need for Inman to complete the figure at Auburn or fill 
in the background there. It was not the Governor’s actual figure nor his 
actual surroundings which the artist wished to express, but rather an ideal of 
masculine elegance. The romanticism of the bust portrait with its slightly 
tousled hair and smiling eyes is still evident in the larger picture. The eyes are 
confident, the nose and face long, the mouth thin and firm, and the forehead 
broad, emphasizing intellectualism. The body is unnaturally attenuated and 
the style of the times and the artist’s careful selection accentuate the long 
lines of the narrow sleeves and trousers, the thin elegance of figure and limbs. 
The figure is made to appear more monumental by being placed at the front 
of the picture plane. The position of the feet, about to stride forward, and 
the frontality of the neighboring chair all appear to thrust toward the specta- 
tor. Though we are induced into the distance of the lovely landscape by the 
path winding up and down through it, the figure of Seward towers above 
the hills and appears divorced from the background. The landscape becomes 
a symbol and an accessory and our concentration focuses wholly upon the 
brilliant figure of the Governor. He holds his gloves in a formal manner, 
another attribute of elegance; his top hat rests on the chair. The garden in 
which he stands suggests the great country estates which formed the back- 
grounds of eighteenth century English portraiture. Inman was the last to 
uphold the tradition of that portraiture, following the lines of Van Dyck, 
Lely, Kneller, Reynolds and Lawrence, and their trans-Atlantic colleagues 
such as Stuart. 

Harding’s portrait, by way of contrast, is not one of that extremely capable 
artist's major achievements. It lacks the assurance and the poise of the Inman 
likeness. Moreover, Harding’s awareness of his subject’s short physical 
stature is all too evident in the painting, for the figure seems dwarfed by his 
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surroundings. The picture is an attractive one but does not achieve the 


nobility of the other. 

With Inman, the line from Van Dyck came to an end. Indeed, his suc- 
cessor in New York, Charles Loring Elliott, both in terms of popularity and 
in receipt of City Hall commissions, was a portraitist in a very different vein. 
Until his decline in the 1860's with the overwhelming influence of photo- 
graphy, Elliott created rugged forceful portraits in a realist tradition which 
entitle him to rank among America’s great portrait painters. The aristocratic 
ideal is absent from his work, however, and the superficial brilliance of the 
works of Sargent, Boldini and others at the end of the century is the mani- 
festation of new forces at work. Inman created enduring monuments of that 
ideal, of which the portrait of William Seward is a major expression. 


1 Another national work of some importance and highly competitive among American portraitists was the 
full-length portrait of George Washington commissioned by Congress for the House of Representatives. 
Stuart had been engaged to do it but withdrew owing to a misunderstanding. A number of artists sought 
the commission in 1829 and it was eventually obtained by John Vanderlyn, with the stipulation that he 
should base his portrait on Stuart’s version in the Boston Athenaeum. 
The portrait of Isaac Varian has been attributed to Inman but was painted by Edward Mooney. 
3 Frederick W. Seward, Autobiography of William Henry Seward, New York, 1877, p. 198. 
Ibid., pp. 250-251. 
Ibid., pp. 282-283. 
Ibid., pp. 457, 605, 620. 
Ibid., pp. 648-649. 
This and the following letter are among the Asher B. Durand Papers in The New York Public Library. 
Seward, op. cit., p. 653. 
10 Margaret E. White, ed. A Sketch of Chester Harding, Artist, Drawn by his own Hand, Boston and New York, 
1929, pp. 162-163. 
11 Seward, op. cit. p.655. 
12 Francis Brinley, Life of William T. Porter, New York, 1860, p. 206. 
13 Spirit of the Times, XIV, no. 6 (April 6,1844), 61. 
14 Seward, op. cit., pp. 673-674. 
1S Ibid., p. 675. 
16 Letter in the collection of Mrs. Joseph Carson, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
17 Seward, op. cit., pp. 677-678. 
18 Tbid. 
N.B. Figure 1 reproduced through the courtesy of the Art Commission of the City of New York; Photo- 
graph of Figure 2 reproduced through the courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library, New York. 
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Top: 1. Asklepios. Greek, early Il century 
B.C The Cincinnati Art Museum 2 
Lamp Stand. Coptic, Il or IV century A.D 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
3. Portrait Head of a Man. Roman, II-l 
century B.C. The Cincinnati Art Museu 


CENTER: 1. St. Jerome in a Landscape. Italian, 
1sth century. The Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts. 2. St Christopher Carrying the 
Christ Child. Burgundy or Troyes, late 
1sth century. Seattle Art Museum. 3 
MATTEO DI GIOVANNI, Madonna of — the 
innunciation. The Museum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence 
a9 


Bottom: 1. Lamps and Stands. Syrian, 6th 
century A.D. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 2. RODRIGO DE 
OSONO THE ELDER, Gethsemane. The Museum 
of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence. 3. Lamps and Stands. Syrian, 
6th century A.D. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 





ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1957 


In this issue we are adding five additional pages of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art accessions, acquired in 
years past, now presently on exhibition in its new 
wing. These are not listed in the checklist which, as 
usual, covers only the accessions of the preceding 


quarter. 
ANCIENT ART 


* Indicates object is illustrated 


EGYPTIAN 

Anubis. Saite, XXVI Dynasty (ca. 663-525 B.C.). 
Bronze inlaid with silver, H. 69/16”. *Lamp Stand. 
Coptic, III or IV century A.D. Bronze, H. 19/4”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. 

Head of a Goddess or a King. Ptolemaic. Limestone 
relief fragment, H. 73/3”; W. 7”. Torso of Isis. Late 
Ptolemaic, 150-50 B.C. Granite, H. 397/s”. Two 
Statues of Cats, one with gold earring. Bronze, 
H. 61/2”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Head of a Man in Profile. Thebes, late XXV Dynasty 
(712-663 B.C.). Polychromed limestone from the 
tomb of Ment-em-het, near Dier-el-Bahari; 
H. 13'/2”; W. 113/4”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 


GREEK 

* Asklepios. Early III century B.C. Bronze, H. 9'/2”. 
The Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Boy Seated on a Cippus. Athedon, Boetia, IV century 
B.C. Ceramic, H. 63/3”. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 

Bracelet. Thessaly, III century B.C. Gold, max. diam. 
35/3”; circum. 111!/,6”. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Ephebus. Hellenistic. Parian marble, H. 27!/2”. The 
Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. 

Patera. South Italy, archaic, 550-470 B.C. Bronze, 
diam. of bowl: 12”; L. of handle: 8”. Thucydides. 
IV century B.C. Marble bust, life-size. The Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto. 

Hydria. V century B.C. Red figures on black, H. 
153/,”. The Birmingham Museum of Art. 


MEXICAN 
Female Figure. Tlatilco, archaic. Terracotta, H. 37/s”. 
Worcester Art Museum. 
MYCENAEAN 
Long-beaked Jug. Ca. 1425 B.C. Pottery painted in 
brown with marine animals, H. 10'/4”. The 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 
ROMAN 
* Portrait Head of a Man. 11 — 1 century B.C. Marble, 
H. 18'/,”; W. 8”. The Cincinnati Art Museum. 


SYRIAN 

Ewer with flat 6-ribbed handle. Roman period, ca. I-II 
century. Pale green transparent glass, completely 
iridescent, H. 10°; Girth, 16'/2”. Seattle Art 
Museum. 

*Four Lamps and Stands. Byzantine, VI century A.D. 
Bronze, H. 137/s; 13'/s”; 153/4”; 127/s”. William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 


MEDIEVAL ART 


PAINTING 


ITALIAN 
*Giovanni, Matteo di, Madonna of the Annunciation. 
Egg tempera on panel, H. 28/4”; W. 163/4”. The 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence. 

Master of S. Torpé, Madonna and Child. Egg 
tempera on panel, H. 30''/:6"; W. 16”. The 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence. 

*St. Jerome in a Landscape. 15th century Florentine. 
Tempera on cradled panel, H. 313/4”; W. 19'/2”. 
The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


PERSIAN 
Bahram’s Master-Shot and the Death of Azada. Mongol 
school, early 14th century. Miniature from the 
Demotte Shahnama, H. 155/16”; W. 113/s”. Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University. 
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SPANISH 
*Osono, Rodrigo de, the Elder (attri. to), Gethsemane. 
Oil on panel, H. 63/4”; W. 53/3”. The Museum of 
Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 


SCULPTURE 


FRENCH 
*St. Christopher Carrying the Christ Child. Burgundy 
or Troyes, late 15th century. Limestone with 
traces of polychrome, H. 25”. Seattle Art Museum. 
Virgin and Child. Lombardy, late 12th century. Poly- 
chromed limestone, H. 29%; W. 153/4”. The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


ITALIAN 
Male Head in Profile. Tuscany, 15th century. Marble, 
H. 19”; W. 11”. Seattle Art Museum. 


MEXICAN 
Water Goddess. Aztec, 12th—13th century. Stone, 
H. 133/s”. Worcester Art Museum. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN 
Matrimonial Couple. Tarascan. Terracotta with poly- 
chrome, H. 22” and 20”. The Museum of Fine 


Arts of Houston. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 
Tripod Bowl. Vera Cruz, ca. 1000. Painted pottery, 
diam. 21”. The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


MARBLE 
Pendant in the Form of a Mask. Toltec, 500-1000. Onyx 
marble, H. 43/16”. Worcester Art Museum. 


TEXTILE 
Poncho. Peruvian, Inca. Wool, tapestry weave. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


RENAISSANCE 
TO MODERN TIMES 


(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


PAINTING 


AMERICAN 
Anonymous, Portrait of Ross Winans. Mid-19th cen- 
tury. H. 34”; W. 28”. The Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore. 
Anonymous, Portrait of Thomas Rundle Chapin and 
Augustine Francis Chapin. Ca. 1835. H. 507/s"; W. 
397/3”. The Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester. 
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Anshutz, Thomas P., Steamboat on the Ohio. H. 27’; 
W. 42”. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Blakelock, Ralph A., Hawley Valley. H. 15”; W. 
52'/4”. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Badger, Joseph, Captain Isaac Foster. H. 36”; W. 28”. 
*Dr. Isaac Foster, Jr. Dr. William Foster. H. 36”; 
W. 28/5”. Mrs. Isaac Foster. H. 36'/s”; W. 273/4”. 
The National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

*Cassatt, Mary, La Jeune Mariée. Ca. 1875. H. 34'/2”; 
W. 27'/2. The Montclair Art Museum. 

Copley, John Singleton, The Arrest of Monmouth 
before James IT. H. 243/4; W. 29'/2” (sight). Charles 
I Demanding the Impeachment of Five Members of the 
House of Commons. H. 24'/4”; W. 2% (sight). Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard University. 

Idem, Portrait of Michael Francklin, Lieut-Governor of 
Nova Scotia; Portrait of Susannah Francklin, his wife. 
H. 30”; W. 25” ea. The Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. 

Cowles, Russell, Rainy Day Upon the Hudson. H. 23”; 
W. 28”. The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego. 

Duvenek, Frank, Portrait of Francis Boott. H. 47'/s”; 
W. 315/s”. The Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 

*Eakins, Thomas, The Coral Necklace. H. 43”; W. 31”. 
The Butler Institute of American Art, Youngstown. 

Eddy, Oliver T. Portrait of Mrs. George Murray Gill 
(Ann McKim Bowly). H. 36”; W. 29”. The Mary- 
land Historical Society, Baltimore. 

Heade, Martin Johnson, Cherokee Roses. H. 10”; W. 
16'/4”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Hicks, Edward, Apollo and Marsyas. Ca. 1835. H. 
18”; W. 235/s”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 

*Johnson, Eastman, Catching the Bee. 1872. H. 22”; 
W. 133/4”. The Newark Museum. 

Idem, The Earring. 1873. Oil on academy board, H. 
26”; W. 22”. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Lawson, Ernest, Early Spring. H. 20”; W. 24”. The 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 

Peale, James, Sir Peter Parker’s Attack Against Fort 
Moultrie, June 28, 1776. 1782. The Generals at 
Yorktown. 1781. Colonial Williamsburg. 

Peale, Rembrandt, Portrait of Mrs. Thomas Wilson 
(Mary Cruse). Ca. 1815. H. 30°; W. 25”. The 
Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 

Prior, William Matthew, Girl with Dog. 1858. H. 
363/4"; W. 291/2”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 

Sellers, Anna, Portrait of Mrs. Joseph G.J. Bend. Ca. 
1840. Miniature, watercolor, H. 3”; W. 11/4”. The 
Maryland Historical Society. 

Stuart, Gilbert, Portrait of Henrietta Elizabeth Frederica 
Vane. 1783. H. 657/s”; W. 385/s”. Smith College 
Museum of Art. 

Idem, *Sir Robert Liston. H. 29'/4”; W. 24'/s”. The 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 





Vedder, Elihu. The Cumaean Sybil. 1876. H. 38’; 
W. 59”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Weir, J. Alden, Connecticut Landscape, H. 30”; W. 20”. 
The Charles and Emma Frye Museum, Seattle. 
West, Benjamin, Paddington Passage. Panel, H. 39”; 
W. 56'/2”. The Detroit institute of Arts. 

* Wollaston, John, Portrait of Mrs. Ebenezer Pemberton. 
H. 30”; W. 25”. The Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. 


CANADIAN 
*Plamondon, Antoine, St. Catherine of Siena. 1840. 
H. 453/4”; W. 38/2”. The Art Gallery of Toronto. 
Todd, R.C., The Ice Cone, Montmorency Falls. H. 
13'/2”; W. 18”. The National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa. 
Whitefield, Edwin, Montmorency Falls, Quebec. 1855. 
H. 133/4”; W. 97/3”; The Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. 


DANISH 
*Eckersberg, C. W., Portrait of a Lady. H. 29"; W. 
223/3”. The Museum of Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence. 


DUTCH 

*Bol, Ferdinand, Vertumnus and Pomona. H. 61”; W. 
51!/2”. The Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Capelle, Jan van de, River View on the Scheldt. Ca. 
1650-55. H. 241/4”; W.33!/s”. The Toledo Museum 
of Art. 

*Doomer, Lambert, Young Couple Standing Beside a 
Globe. 1658. Oil on panel, H. 281/27; W. 21/2”. 
Robert Hull Fleming Museum, University of 
Vermont. 

Eeckhout, Gerbrand van den, Sketch for a Family 
Portrait. Panel, H. 14”; W. 17!/2”. The North 
Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh. 

Everdingen, Allaert van, Norwegian Landscape. H. 
38/4"; W. 3141/2”. Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 
University of Vermont. 

Flinck, Govaert, Portrait of the Artist; Portrait of the 
Artist’s Wife. H. 49”; W. 37” ea. The North Caro- 
lina Museum of Art, Raleigh. 

Idem, *Portrait of a Young Man. Oil on panel, H. 
29/4”; W. 2353/4”. Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 
University of Vermont. 

Gogh, Vincent van, Poppies. H. 211/27; W. 173/4”. 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

*Héda, Willem Claesz, Still-Life. H. 44”; W. 60”. 
The Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. 

Helst, Bartholomeus van der (attri. to), Portrait of a 
Lady. H. 26'/2”; W. 22/3”. The Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art. 

Isenbrant, Adriaen (school of), Madonna and Child. 
Gesso on wood panel, H. 111/4”; W. 171/2”. The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


Jongkind, Johan, Washerwomen at the River Bank. 
1851. H. 177/s”; W. 287/s”. California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, San Francisco. 

Lievens, Jan, Portrait of a Man. Panel, H. 19'/2”; W. 
15”. The North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh. 

Neer, Aert van der, Fire in Amsterdam at Night. H. 
31”; W. 42”. Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 
University of Vermont. 

Ouwater, Isaac, View in Amsterdam. 1778. H. 21°; 
W. 25”. The National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

Ruysch, Rachel, Flower Piece. H. 293/4"; W. 237/s”. 
The Toledo Museum of Art. 

Steen, Jan, The Drinkers. Ca. 1660-65. Oil on panel, 

143/,”; W. 11/4”. Smith College Museum of Art. 


ENGLISH 

Boughton, George Henry, Puritans Going to Church. 
1876. H. 14/3”; W. 25/s”. The Toledo Museum 
of Art. 

Girtin, Thomas, Rowford Hill Wilts. Watercolor, H. 
99/16"; W.74/16". The Brooklyn Museum. 

*Hayman, Francis, The Gascoigne Family. H. 40°; 
W. 50”. Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, San Marino. 

Kyte. Francis, Mrs. E. B. 1741. H. 301/2”; W. 25/2”. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Somer, Paul van, The Earl of Devonshire and His Son; 
The Countess of Devonshire and Her Daughter. 
H. 51*/2”; W. 41/2” ea. The North Carolina 
Museum of Art, Raleigh. 


FLEMISH 

Dyck, Sir Anthony van, Dona Polyxena Spinola Guz- 
man de Leganes. H. 43/16"; W. 383/16’. The 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Idem, * Portrait of Joannes de Marschalck. 1624. Oil on 
panel, H. 27”; W. 20'/4”. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Hemessen, Katharina van, Portrait of a Bearded Man. 
Oil on panel, H. 12”; W. 91/4”. The Museum of 
Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 

*Rubens, Peter Paul, Decius Mus Addressing the Legions. 
Oil on panel, H. 313/4”; W. 33/4” The National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


FRENCH 

Cézanne, Paul, Mont Sainte-Victoire. Watercolor, 
H. 14”; W. 19'/2”. Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University. 

*Courbet, Gustave, Reclining Nude. Oil on paper, 
lined with canvas, H. 41'/4"; W. 563/4”. The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Idem, *The Mountain Hut. 1875. H. 24*/4"; W. 93/4”. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

*Daumier, Honoré, The Print Collector. Oil on panel, 
H. 1653/3”; W. 13”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Doré, Gustave, Macbeth and the Witches. Watercolor, 
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*Sarto, Andrea del, Charity. Oil on panel, H. 47/4”; 
Hartford. W. 36!/2”. The National Gallery of Art, Washing- 

Fantin-Latour, Henri, Spring Flowers on a Table. H. ton, D.C. 

911/16”; W. 117/s”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista, Girl with a Lute. 1750's. 
Hartford. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Gellée, Claude, Combat Between Turks and Venetians. Titian, St. John the Evangelist on Patmos. H. 93'/2”; 
Ca. 1640-50. H. 323/3”; W. 48'/s”. Smith College W. 1031/2”. *Vincenzo Capello. H. 533/4”; W. 
Museum of Art. 455/s”. The National Gallery of Art, Washington, 

Le Nain, Mathieu, Dance of the Boys and Girls. The D.C. 

Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Monet, Claude, Cliff at Etretat. H. 32”; W. 39'/2”. NORWEGIAN 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. Munch, Edvard, Portrait of the Model. 1918. H. 64”; 

Idem, Honfleur. H. 18'/2”; W. 283/s”. The Museum W. 38!/2”. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 

Idem, Water Lilies. 1907. H. 317/s”; W. 361/4”. The SPANISH 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. Cano, Alonzo, Christ the Redeemer. Oil on panel, H. 

Redon, Odilon, Bouquet of Flowers in a Vase. H. 283/4”; 367/s": W. 162/3;”. The Fine Arts Gallery of San 
W. 211/4”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. Diego. 

Renoir, Pierre Auguste, Monet Painting in his Garden Greco, El, Christ Cleansing the Temple. Oil on panel, 
at Argenteuil. 1873. H. 193/4”; W. 241/s”. The H. 253/4”; W. 323/4”. The National Gallery of Art, 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. Washington, D.C. 

*Stella, Jacques, Judgement of Paris. H. 29'/2”; W. 39”. Ribalta, Francisco, The Ecstasy of St. Francis. H. 42!/2”; 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. W. 62'/2”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Toulouse-Lautrec, Henri de, Frederick Wenz. H. Ribera, Jusepe, Young Man with Hatchet. H. 307/s”; 
23”; W. 21”. The Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. W. 253/,”. The Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Vuillard, Edouard, Home of Mrs. Tristan Bernard. Idem, A Philosopher. 1637. H. 49"; W. 39”. The Wads- 
Ca. 1905. H. 193/4”; W. 22”. The Detroit Institute worth Atheneum, Hartford, 

of Arts. 


Idem, Missia and Thadée Natanson. Ca. 1897. H. 41”; . 
: ; DD 
W. 28”. Museum of Modern Art, New York. DRAWING 


H. 189/16”; W. 147/s”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 


AMERICAN 
Bellows, George, Portrait of Mrs. A. Conté crayon, 


GERMAN 
H. 11”. W. 81/4”. Lyman Allyn Museum, New 


Brosamer, Hans, Portrait of a Gentleman. Panel, H. 
185/,”; W. 12”. The North Carolina Museum of London. 
Art, Raleigh. 
Cranach, Lucas, Lucrezia in Costume. After 1510. Oil DUTCH 
on panel, H. 16'/2”; W. 20”. The Crocker Art *Gogh, Vincent van, Study of a Man with a Top Hat. 
Gallery, Sacramento. Pencil on paper, H. 151/4”; W. 95/3”. Worcester 
*Mengs, Anton Raphael, Portrait of a Young Man. H. Art Museum. 
3753/3”; W. 28”. The Museum of Art, Rhode Island Goltzius, Hendrik, Bacchus. Red chalk, H. 0.42 m; 
School of Design, Providence. W. 0.315 m. Original for engraving by Saenredam. 
The Art Museum, Princeton University. 
ITALIAN FRENCH 
Boccioni, Umberto, The Riot. 1912-13. H. 197/s”; Boucher, Francois, Angel Feeding a Holy Hermit. Black 
W. 197/s”. Museum of Modern Art, New York. chalk, H. 123/3”; W. 8'/2”. The National Gallery 
Canaletto, Antonio, View of Venice. 1720. H. 20’; of Canada, Ottawa. 
W. 29!/4”. The Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. Daumier, Honoré, The Street Singer. Black conté 
Carracci, Lodovico, The Assumption of the Virgin. crayonon paper, H.95/,”; W.11”. City Art Museum 
H. 96!/2”; W. 53”. The North Carolina Museum of St. Louis. 
of Art, Raleigh. Degas, Edgar, Ballet Dancer Tying Her Shoe. Charcoal 
*Ceruti, Giacomo, Portrait of a Young Girl. 281/,” x and white chalk, H. 185/3”; W. 163/4”. The Fine 
215/s”(oval). Smith College Museum of Art. Arts Gallery of San Diego. 
Credi, Lorenzo di, Madonna and Child and Two Angels. Idem, Coast Scene. Pastel, H. 125/s”; W. 195/s”. The 
Tempera on panel, Diam. 0.85 m. The Art Museum, Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 
Princeton University. Idem, Femme s’essuyant. 1903. Pastel on white paper, 
Bassano, Leandro, Portrait of a Man. H. 27'/2”; W. H. 303/4”; W. 303/4”. The Museum of Fine Arts of 
21”. The Art Gallery of Toronto. Houston. 
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Tor: 1. ANDREA DEL SARTO, Charity. The 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.¢ 

The National 
D.C. 3 
The 


2. TITIAN, Vincenzo Capello 
Art, Washington, 


Gallery of 
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Cincinnati Art Museum 
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BOTTOM: I. GOVAERT Portrait of a 
Young Man. Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 
University of Vermont. 2. LAMBERT DOOMER, 
Young Couple Standing Beside a Globe. 
Robert Hull Fleming Museum, University 
of Vermont. 3. SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK, 
Portrait of Joannes de Marschalck. William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. 


FLINCK 





Top: 1. Cup with Cover, English, Richard 
Gurney and Thomas Cook, 1757. The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 2. WILLEM CLAES HEDA, 
Still-Life. The Museum of Fine Arts of 


Houston. 3. Standing Cup with Cover 


German, ca. 1610. The Toledo Museum of 


Art. 


CENTER: 1. The Temple of Virtue. Flemish, 
mid-16th century. The Toledo Museum of 
Art. 2. PIERRE DE FRANQUEVILLE, Saturn 
Upholding Cybele, The City Art Museum 


of St. Louis. 3. The Prodigal Son Gambling 


vith Courtesans. Flemish, ca. 154 The 
Toledo Museum of Art 


Bottom: 1. Beaker. German, 1625. The 
Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, N.¥ 
2. Dish. German, 18th century. The Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore. 3. DESIDERIO DA 
FIRENZE (?), Marsyas. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 








FRANCIS HAYMAN, The Gascoigne 
Young Man. The Museum of Art, Rhode Huntington Library 
GIACOMO CERUTI, Portrait 0 
Smith College Museum of Art 


STELLA, Judgement of Paris 


BOTTOM: I. JOSEPH BADGER, Dr. Isaa 
Foster, Jr. The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 2. GILBERT STUART, Sir 
Robert Liston. The National Gallery of Art, 


Washington, D.¢ 3. JOHN WOLLASTON, 
Portrait of Mrs. Ebenezer Pemberton. The 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 


Design, Providence 





Top: I. GUSTAVE COURBET, The Mountain CENTER ANTOINE PLAMONDON, Sf BOTTOM: I. JEAN-BAPTISTE CARPEAUX, Les 
Hut. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 2 Catherine of Siena. The Art Gallery of Trois Graces. The Art Gallery of Toronto 
THOMAS EAKINS, The Coral Necklace. The Toronto. 2. MARY CASSATT, La Jeune 2. GUSTAVE COURBET, Reclining Nude. The 
Butler Institute of American Art, Youngs- Maric The Montclair Art Museum Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 3. EASTMAN 
town. 3. HONORE DAUMIER, The Print 3. C. W. ECKERSBERG, Portrait of a Lady. The JOHNSON, Catching the Bee. The Newark 
Collecto The Art Institute of Chicag Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Museum 


Design, Providence 





Idem, Jockeys. Pastel, H. 21!/4”; W. 25”. The Museum 
of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 

Delacroix, Eugéne, Socrates and His Genius (?). 1833. 
Pencil on paper, H. 77/3”; W. 6'/4”. Study for the 
Salon du Roi, Palais Bourbon. Smith College Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Fragonard, Jean Honoré, The First Lesson in Horse- 
manship. Ca. 1782. Pencil with sepia wash, H. 
350 mm; W. 450 mm. The Brooklyn Museum. 
Nanteuil, Robert, Portrait of a Man. 193/4” x 83/4” 
(sigist; oval). Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 


ITALIAN 

Bandinelli, Bartolommeo, Study of a Male Nude. Pen 
and wash, H. 15”; W. 9”. Lyman Allyn Museum, 
New London. 

Fra Bartolommeo, Farm on the Slope of a Hill. Pen 
and brown ink. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Idem, View of the Monastery of St. Mary Magdalen at 
Caldine. Pen and brown ink, H. 111/16”; W. 8'/2”. 
Smith College Museum of Art. 

Piola, Domenico, Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert. Pen, 
ink and sepia wash, H. 11”; W. 16”. Lyman Allyn 
Museum, New London. 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Domenico, Atalanta with the Boar's 
Head. Brown ink and wash on paper, H. 10”; W. 
6”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Idem, Pulcinello: Country Dance; Pulcinello: Carried 
by His Friends. Sepia and wash, H. 11'/3”; W. 157/s” 
ea. (sight). The Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. 


ENGRAVING 


The Warren K. Cook Collection of Men’s Fashion Plates. 
English and French, 1846-1918. Lithographs, many 
hand-colored, average size 18” 24”. The Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 
Grafly, Charles, Maidenhood. Bronze, H. 20”. The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadel- 


phia. 


DUTCH 
Vries, Adriaen van (attri. to), The Death of Actaeon. 
Bronze, H. 4”. The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 


FRENCH 
*Carpeaux, Jean-Baptiste, Les Trois Graces. 1874. 
Terracotta, H. 313/s”. The Art Gallery of Toronto. 
Clodion, Michel, Satyr and Nymph. 1776. Terracotta, 
H. 14”. M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San 
Francisco. 
*Franqueville, Pierre de, Saturn Upholding Cybele; 


Rape of the Sabine Women. Cast bronze, H. 23°/; 6”. 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

*Gauguin, Paul, Soyez Amoureuses. Painted wood, 
H. 37'/2”; W. 285/s”. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

Rodin, Auguste, Mask of Madame Rodin. Bronze, 
H. 101/4”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


ITALIAN 

Anonymous, Bearded Figure Seated on a Sphere. 17th 
century. Bronze, H. 7”. Unique cast. Allen Memo- 
rial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 

Anonymous, Lion. 16th century. Bronze, H. 13'5/16”; 
W. 16/2”. The National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Anonymous, Pope Innocent X. 17th century. Bronze. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Anonymous, The Capitoline Wolf. 15th century 
Sienese. Bronze, H. 1415/16"; W. 25%/4”; D. 
61/4”. The National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. 

Algardi, Alessandro, St. John, Virgin. Gilt bronze. 
H. 7!/2” ea. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Bologna, Giovanni da, The Bird Catcher. Bronze, H, 
103/4”. The North Carolina Museum of Art, 
Raleigh. 

*Desiderio da Firenze(?), Marsyas. Bronze, H.117/s”. 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 
Giorgio, Francesco di (attri. to), Winged Figure with 
Cornucopia. Bronze, H. 22'/32”; W. 67/9"; D. 81/4”. 
The National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

San Gallo, Francesco da, Hercules and Cerberus. Bronze, 
H. 53/4”. The North Carolina Museum of Art, 
Raleigh. 

Vittoria, Alessandro, A Venetian Nobleman, possibly 
Tomaso Contarini. Red sandstone bust, approx, 
H. 28”. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


SPANISH 
Anonymous, Coronation of the Virgin. 17th century. 
Gold and silver on bronze, H. 53/16"; W. 35/16”. 
Seattle Art Museum. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 

Bowl. English, 18th century. White salt glaze with 
pierced edge, painted in multicolor flowers in 
Chinese manner. Candlesticks. English, possibly by 
George Richardson; one 1663, the other 1668. Red 
Wrotham clay, brown glaze and yellow slip deco- 
ration. Dish. Lambeth Delft, ca. 1680. Palissy type, 
oval; tin-enameled earthenware with polychrome 
glazes, L. 193/s”; H. 2"/s”; W. 16”. Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Jar. German (Kreussen), second half 17th century. 
Enameled stoneware, screw top; silver-gilt mount- 
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ing by Franz Oxner. Cooper Union Museum for 
the Arts of Decoration, New York. 

Tureen with Cover. Chinese, late 18th century. Export 
porcelain, oval, H. incl. cover 91/2”; L. 134/3”; 
W. 91/2”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


FURNITURE 

Armoirs (pair). French Regency, 1715-1723. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Console Table. French, Louis XIV. Four cabriole legs, 
marble top, H. 32”; L. across top 61”. Grandfather 
Clock. Dutch, Jacobus Waters. Settee. French, 
attri. to Henri Jacob, ca. 1779. Carved wood frame, 
painted and gilded, H. 391/2”; L. 901/2”; D. 313/4”. 
M.H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

Lowboy. American (New York), ca. 1745-50. Gum 
and poplar wood, Queen Ann style, L. 343/s”; 
D. 223/3”. The Honolulu Academy of Art. 

Reclining Chair with adjustable back. Austrian, Michael 
Thonet, ca. 1900. Bent beechwood and caning. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Secretary Desk. American, Walter Edge, 1799. Curly 
maple, H. 8’4”. The Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester. 

Standing Clock. French, Jean-Joseph de Saint-Ger- 
main. Ormolu, decorated with foliage and scrolls 
in rococo style, H. 39”. The Detroit Institute of 


Arts. 


GLASS 

*Beaker. German, 1625, included among the 120 
enameled German and Bohemian glasses of 16th 
—18th century and 19 ceramic Kreussen mugs, as 
well as research documents and books pertaining to 
the history of German enameled glass, which have 
recently been acquired, through the gift of Mr. 
Edwin J. Beinecke, by the Corning Museum of 
Glass, Corning, N.Y. 

Liquor Set. American, Louis Comfort Tiffany, ca. 
1900. Favrile glass in iridescent colors. Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 

*The Prodigal Son Gambling with Courtesans. Flemish, 
ca. 1540. Stained glass roundel, Diam. 105/3”. * The 
Temple of Virtue. Flemish, mid-16th century. 
Stained glass roundel, Diam, 123/4”. The Toledo 
Museum of Art. 


METAL 

Bachelors Skittle-Ball Teapot. English, John Barbe, 
1738 (George II). Silver with carved wood handle, 
1'/2 cup capacity. The Birmingham Museum of 
Art. 

Brass Dog Collar. American (Philadelphia), Phipps 
Thomas, 1786. Collection of silver including a 
porringer by Caesar Ghiselin and one by Philip 
Syng, Jr. The Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Candlestand. American, 18th century. Wrought iron 
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tripod stand, H. 49'!/2”. The Detroit Institute of 
Arts. 

Coffee Pot or Hot Water Jug. English, Hester Bateman, 
1787-88. Silver, H. 1213/16”. Sauce Boats (pair), 
English, Hester Bateman, 1783-84. Silver, H. 51/2”. 
Pierced basket with glass liner. English, Hester Bate- 
man, 1780-81. Silver, H. 8”; D. 43/3”. The Newark 
Museum. 

*Cup with Cover. English, Richard Gurney and Tho- 
mas Cook, 1757. Gold, H. 8”. The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

*Dish. Germany (Hamburg), ca. 1758. Silver, rim 
adorned with scrolls embossed, center engraved 
with a scene of the Drunkeness of Silenus; D. 91/4”. 
The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 

Weather Vane. American Indian, 19th century. Gold 
leaf on copper, H. 10’. The Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Arts. 

Jug. English, John Chartier, 1710. Silver, H. 7”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. 

Pair of Salts. American (New York), William Thom- 
son, 1810. Silver. Sugar Tongs. American (New 
York), Daniel van Voorhis, 1787-97. Silver 
Museum of the City of New York. 

*Standing Cup with Cover. German (Augsburg), <a. 
1610. Silver-gilt and enamel (enamels attri. to 
David Attemstetter), H. 22”. The Toledo Museum 
of Art. 

Sugar Bowl and Cover. English (London), John Gib- 
bons, 1726-27. Silver, H. 33/3”. Tazza. English 
(London), Anthony Nelme, 1695-96. Silver, Diam. 
8”. Pair of Tazza. Irish, E.B., 1708-09. Silver, 
Diam. 67/s”. The Cooper Union Museum for the 
Arts of Decoration, New York. 


TEXTILES 
Beauvais Tapestry. French, 18th century, Histoire de 
Psyché after Francois Boucher. The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
PAINTING 


AMERICAN 

Baskin, Leonard, Tormented Man. Ink and watercolor 
on paper, H. 391/2”; W. 26!/2”. Whitney Museum 
of American Art, New York. 

Beerman, Miriam, Terrestre. 1956. Enamel and oil on 
paper, H. 21!/2”; W. 25/4”. Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York. 

Berman, Eugene, Two painted three-fold Screens, 
showing watercolor sketches of the artist’s oil 
paintings, 1937-1942. The Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. 





Calder, Alexander, The Mermaid. Watercolor. Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, New York. 

Callahan, Kenneth, Transition. Tempera. Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York. 

Congdon, William, Piazza, Venice. Oil on masonite, 
H. 15'/2”; W. 17”. The North Carolina Museum 
of Art, Raleigh. 

Davis, Stuart, Still-Life. 1925. H. 26”; W. 3235/4”. 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Demuth, Charles, Circus Rider. 1919. Watercolor, 
H. 10°; W. 8’. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dickinson, Preston, Industry. H. 243/4"; W. 30”. 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 

Diebenkorn, Richard, Berkeley 54. Oil on board, H. 
69”; W. 59”. The North Carolina Museum of Art, 
Raleigh. 

Feininger, Lyonel, The Green Bridge. H. 49'/2"; W. 
39'/2”. The North Carolina Museum of Art, Ra- 
leigh. 

Fink, Don, Mountains. Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York. 

Foote, John, Jr., Great Beast, Number 2. 1950. Oil on 
fabricated board. Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York. 

Gikow, Ruth, The Blind Musician. Whitney Museum 
of American Art, New York. 

Glackens, William J., Captain’s Pier. 1912-14. H. 
25”; W. 30”. Bowdoin College Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Idem, Fruit with three Glasses. H. 20°; W. 29”. The 
Butler Institute of American Art, Youngstown. 
Idem, West Hartford, Conn. 1907. H. 26”; W. 32”. The 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Hartley, Marsden, Birds of Bagaduce. H. 28”; W. 22”. 
The Butler Institute of American Art, Youngs- 
town. 

Hawthorne, Charles W., Two Fishermen. H. 79”; 
W. 50”. The Charles and Emma Frye Museum, 
Seattle. 

Heliker, John, Nova Scotia Landscape No. 2. 1956. 
Oil on masonite. The Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 

Henri, Robert, Irish Coast. H. 26”; W. 32”. The 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 

Hopper, Edward, Macomb’s Dam Bridge. 1935. H. 
35'/16"; W. 60/16”. The Brooklyn Museum. 

Kent, Rockwell, Into the Sun. 1919. H. 28”; W. 441/2”. 
Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts. 

*Kuhn, Walt, Lancer. 1939. H. 45”; W. 26”. The 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester. 

Luks, George Benjamin, Berkshire Hills Church. Water- 
color, H. 13'/2”; W. 193/4”. The Charles and Emma 
Frye Museum, Seattle. 

Marsh, Reginald, Belles of the Battery. Egg tempera, 
H. 30°; W. 40”. The Butler Institute of American 
Art, Youngstown. 


Maurer, Alfred Henry, Still-Life. Oil on panel, H. 
251/2”; W. 36'/2”. The Charles and Emma Frye 
Museum, Seattle. 

Meo, Salvatore Samuel, Roma 56. Collage on burlap. 
Whitney Museum of American, Art, New York. 
Mintz, Harry, Facade. Oil on fabricated board. Whit- 

ney Museum of American Art, New York. 

Morris, Kyle, Evening 1957 Montauk Number 1. 1957. 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 

Oenslager, Donald, Six Scene Designs for production 
of Shaw’s Pygmalion. 1945. Watercolor. Museum 
of the City of New York. 

Parker, William, Composition. Gouache, H. 383/4"; 
W. 27'/2”. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 

Pollock, Jackson, Number 5. 1950. H. 533/4”; W. 39”. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Price, C. S., Two Heads. Oil on board, H. 16”; W. 
20”. The North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh. 

Ray, Man, Diderot’s Harpsichord or The Merchant of 
Venice. H. 36”; W. 30”. The North Carolina 
Museum of Art, Raleigh. 

*Shahn, Ben, Father and Child. 1946. Tempera on 
cardboard, H. 40”; W. 30”. Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 

Soyer, Raphael, The Roommates. H. 26"; W. 26”. 
Worcester Art Museum. 

Tobey, Mark, June Night. 1957. Tempera on paper, 
H. 115/35”; W. 177/s”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Stella, Joseph, American Landscape. 1929. H. 78'/2”; 
W. 39”. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 


DUTCH 
Appel, Karel, Head of Lazard. 1956. H. 39/2”; W. 32”. 
The National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


ENGLISH 
*Bacon, Francis, Study for Portrait, No 7. H. 77'/2”; 
W. 5535/4”. The National Gallery of Canada, 

Ottawa. 


FRENCH 
Soutine, Chaim, Boy in a Green Coat. H. 231/2”; W. 
287/,”. The Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. 


GERMAN 
Mueller, Otto, The Gypsy Encampment. H. 41'/2”; 
W. 57”; The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Schmidt-Rottluff, Karl, Houses at Night. 1912. H. 
3753/9”; W. 35'/2”. Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. 


ITALIAN 
Marini, Marino, Horse and Rider. Gouache, H. 15'/s”; 
W. 111/4”. The Brooklyn Museum. 
Morandi, Georgio, Still-Life. 1953-54. H. 12”; W. 
1513/16”. City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
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SPANISH 
Picasso, Pablo, Bullfight. 1934. H. 13”; W. 16'/s”. The 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Idem, Les Soupeurs. H. 18/2”; W. 24'/2”. The Mu- 
seum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Pro- 
vidence. 


SWISS 
Giacometti, Alberto, The Studio. 1951. H. 23'/2”; 
W. 22!/4”. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


DRAWING 


AMERICAN 

Baziotes, William, Pompeii. 1953. Pastel, H. 19”: 
W. 25”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Brice, William, Pine Cones and Twigs. 1947. Charcoal 
and ink, touches of chalk, H. 167/3”; W. 233/s”. 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 

Graves, Morris, Hibernation. 1954. Sumi ink, H. 
21!/2”; W. 343/4”. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

Levine, Jack, Mexican Gentleman. 1956. Brown crayon 
on cream paper. H. 17!/2”; W. 113/s” (sight). The 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 


ENGLISH 
Nicholson, Ben, Building and Tree. Pencil and wash, 
H. 14”; W. 183/4”. The National Gallery of Canada, 


Ottawa. 


FRENCH 


Hajdu, Etienne, Figure. Pencil, H. 253/4”; W. 193/4”. 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New 
York. 


GERMAN 
Kirchner, Ernst Ludwig, Lighthouse Study. Pen and 
pencil. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
Marcks, Gerhard, Head of a Woman. 1943. Pencil, 
H. 10'/2”; W. 87/16”. Bowdoin College Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


SPANISH 
Dali, Salvador, Composition. 1937. Pencil, H. 21’; 
W. 291/,4” (sight). Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University. 


ENGRAVING 
AMERICAN 


Biddle, George, 124 lithographs. The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 
Bertoia, Harry, Golden Tree. Gilt bronze, H. 92”; 
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W. 78”; D. 46”. The Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. 

Calder, Alexander, Black, White and 10 Red. 1957. 
Mobile. Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York. 

Chadwick, Lynn, Bat. 1953. Iron and concrete, 
H. 12!'/;6”. Smith College Museum of Art. 

Grippe, Petter, Three Furies, II. 1955-56. Bronze. 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York. 

*Hare, David, Head of an Animal. 1955. Steel and 
iron. Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York. 

Manship, Paul, Europa and the Bull. Ca. 1925. Bronze, 
H. 9”. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

Noguchi, Isamu, Structure. Wood, H. 53”. Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Smith, David, History of LeRoy Borton. 1956. Steel 
H. 88!/4”; W. 24!/2”. Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

*Idem, The Hero—1952, 1951-52. Steel, 73!"/16 x 
25'/2” & 113/4”. The Brooklyn Museum. 


ENGLISH 
*Butler, Reg, The Manipulator. Bronze, H. 651/2”. 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. 


FRENCH 

Arp, Jean (Hans), Composition. 1941. Marble relief, 
H. 103/,”; W. 8”; D. 1!/s”. Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 

Hajdu, Etienne, Field of Forces. 1956. Copper, H. 
74”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
New York. 

*Lipchitz, Jacques, The Bather. 1923-25. Gilt-bronze, 
H. 773/4”. City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

Richier, Germaine, L’Homme Chauve-Souris. 1956. 
Bronze doré, H. 34”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 


ITALIAN 
Marini, Marino, Horse and Rider. Bronze, H. 33”; 
L. 20”. Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 


ROUMANIAN 
Brancusi, Constantin, The Fish. Polished brass and 
steel, Diam, 193/,”. The Museum of Fine Arts, 


Boston. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 
Plate. English, Bernard Leach. Stoneware; dark 
brown and light warm grey, brown brushwork 
of flying geese on a light band, Diam. 12'/4”. The 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 





Tor: I. PAUL GAUGUIN, Soyez Amoureuses CENTER: I. FRANCIS BACON, Study for BOTTOM: 1. REG BUTLER, The Manipulator. 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 2. Portrait, No. 7. The National Gallery of 
VINCENT VAN GOGH, Study of a Man with a Canada, Ottawa. 2. WALT KUHN, Lancer 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis. 2 
DAVID HARE, Head of an Animal. Whitney 
Top Hat. Worcester Art Museum. 3. The Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester Museum of American Art, New York 
JACQUES LipcHITZ, The Bather. The City Art 3. BEN SHAHN, Father and Child. Museum of 3. DAVID sMITH, The Herv. The Brooklyn 
Museum of St. Louis Modern Art, New York Museum 








OBITUARY 


Cart O. SCHNIEWIND 
(1900-1957) 


ARL O. SCHNIEWIND, for seventeen years Curator of Prints and Drawings at 

The Art Institute of Chicago, died in Florence on August 29 of last year. His death 

removes one of the most influential figures in the field of graphic arts, increasingly recog- 
nized, here and abroad, as a most distinguished scholar and connoisseur. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Schniewind went to Switzerland as a child, remaining there the 
early part of his adult life, attending the universities of Zurich and Berne and later studying at Heidel- 
berg. In 1919 he began his own important collecting of prints, chiefly old masters, later selling or 
trading these for rare proofs by Daumier. In 1933 his Daumier collection was sold at auction and 
many unique items passed into such noted repositories as the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Louvre 
and Kupferstichkabinet in Berlin. 

Returning to the United States in 1935, he was appointed Curator of Prints and Drawings and 
Head Librarian of The Brooklyn Museum, a post he held until coming to Chicago in 1940. His 
energetic re-organization of that department and a series of stimulating exhibitions and acquisitions 
in the old and modern fields made him well known in the East. 

In the Art Institute Mr. Schniewind began at once to round out the collection of prints, filling 
in many gaps in the old master field and emphasizing the great nineteenth century French print 
makers — a period for which Mr. Schniewind had particular fondness. It is largely due to him that 
Chicago possesses one of the largest and finest series of prints by Toulouse-Lautrec in the world and 
that its collection of Gauguin woodcuts is unrivaled. He bought the work of the German Expres- 
sionists and conscientiously collected examples by leading American contemporaries. 

Turning to the great lacks in the drawing collection he interested donors in the department and 
managed to acquire a brilliant series of drawings including major examples by Rembrandt, Frago- 
nard, Watteau and Canaletto, as well as splendid nineteenth and twentieth century examples. He 
was particularly proud of his latest acquisition, a rare Flemish silverpoint drawing, close to Rogier 
van der Weyden. He interested himself in original sketchbooks by artists and added such sketch- 
books by Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, Cézanne, Toulouse-Lautrec, Redon and Ensor. An album of 
drawings by Géricault, embodying notes and ideas for many of his most noted compositions, was 
another remarkable acquisition. 

In addition he arranged a series of major exhibitions including The First Century of Printmaking 
(1941); Posada, Printmaker to the Mexican People (1944); Contemporary Drawings From 12 
Countries (1952); and in 1955, with the assistance of the Cabinet des Dessins of the Louvre, brought 
a great survey from France called Masterpieces of French Drawings. For most of these exhibits he 
edited special catalogues, models of their kind in informative format, and all these showings received 
his particular scrupulous care in presentation. 

Mr. Schniewind’s knowledge was not limited only to books but was completely at his finger-tips. 
At one time he had practical training in the art firm of Gutekunst & Klipstein in Berne, and he 
constantly approached every acquisition with the shrewd, penetrating eye of a collector. His own 
enthusiasm, which he justified by example again and again, was for the painter-printmaker, rather 
than for the narrower, specialized etcher or engraver. Throughout he had a particular understanding 
of the purely graphic, as against the pictorial, qualities to be found in a print or drawing. His eye for 
quality was amazing and even more was his range; he was as much at home with early Italian 
engravings as with prints by Picasso; he could enjoy a marvelous copy of the Caprichos by Goya and the 
drawings of Paul Klee. He had a devouring interest in new print processes and was always searching 
for new talents and fresh developments in the graphic arts. A dedicated curator, he made many friends 
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for the Art Institute, touching them with his enthusiasm, charming them with his erudition, lightly 
borne. His publications included careful facsimiles of the Cézanne and Toulouse-Lautrec Sketch- 
books in 1951 and 1952, as well as contributions to art journals throughout the world. At the time 
of his death he was working on a catalogue raisonné of woodcuts by Gauguin and had in hand proj- 
ects for definitive publications on the prints by Matisse and Bresdin. Generous with his knowledge, 
secure in his taste, he remained a great curator-teacher, of the type rarely encountered today, a 
fusion of careful European experience with a free, open and liberal mind which is strongly American. 


DANIEL CATTON RICH 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF ART 


KATE TRAUMAN SrteINITZ, Leonardo da Vinci's Trattato della 
Pittura. Treatise on Painting. A Bibliography of the printed 
editions 1651-1956 based on the complete collection in the 
Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana, preceded by a study of its 
sources and illustrations. Preface by Elmer Belt. Munks- 
gaard, Copenhagen, 1958 (published by the Scientific and 
Medical Department of the University Library, Copen- 
hagen. Library Research Monographs, vol. 5). 
The story of Leonardo da Vinci’s Treatise on Painting 

contains the elements of the mysterious and the fantastic 

found in every other element of his life. The Treatise consists 
of 944 paragraph-like chapters selected by Leonardo’s pupil 
and heir, Francesco Melzi, from the vast mass of notes and 
drawings which he inherited on his master’s death. Although 
Melzi lived forty-nine years after acquiring the notes, he 


never completed his work of compilation nor got the Treatise 


into print. There was great interest in the Treatise, however, 
and it circulated among artists in a variety of manuscript 
versions, which are here carefully studied. There are lost 
manuscripts, passages preserved in Melzi’s transcript but not 
in Leonardo’s existing papers, abbreviated versions; the 
illustrations of the manuscripts are also full of curious prob- 
lems. 

The Treatise did not get into print until many generations 
after Leonardo’s death. Steinitz suggests that an explanation 
may be found in Vasari’s statement in his edition of 1550: 
“Leonardo was of so heretical a cast of mind that he con- 
formed with no religion whatever, accounting it, perchance, 
mutch better to be a philosopher than a Christian.” 

The first printed edition appeared in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, dedicated to Queen Christina of Sweden. 
It was inspired by Cardinal Francesco Barberini, who owned 


an abbreviated copy of the Treatise, and by his friend and 
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secretary Cassiano del Pozzo, who interested Nicolas Poussin 
to make and illustrate his own copy. Poussin’s copy was taken 
to France by de Chanteclou and found its way at last into 
print, both in French and Italian, at Paris in 1651. This is the 
first printed edition; the latest was the McMahon edition, 
Princeton University Press, 1956. 

The Elmer Belt Library contains a complete run of all 
known versions, both books and manuscripts, collecting 
which has been a labor of love for Mr. Belt. Miss Steinitz’s 
bibliography is a real contribution to Leonardo studies and 


a volume of great fascination for the interested reader. 


Catalogue descriptif: Maitres anciens. Musée Royal des Beaux- 


Arts, Anvers, 1958. 


The Antwerp museum has acquired twenty-six paintings 


since the last edition of its catalogue. Some of these additions 


are by artists of wide interest. The Bellegambe, the Master of 


Sainte Veronica, the Elder and Younger Cranach, a large 


Van Goyen and an Adrian van Ostade, the Master of the 


of the recuperation from 


Portraits, are part 


Baroncelli 
Germany after the war. Others, like the Bles, Brouwer, 
Van Dyck, Savery, a triptych by the Master of 1544, and a 
late work of Cornelisz van Oostzanen (I think correctly 
attributed to the master, in spite of a discrepant monogram) 
are purchases. 

Except for these additions, the present edition reprints the 
text of A. J. J. Delen from the edition of 1948. The format is 
more attractive and easier to read. The conservateur en chef, 
Mr. W. Vanbleselaere, expresses a hope that the next edition 
may be a complete revision in the light of contemporary 
scholarship, which, considering the high standard of modern 
Belgian art history, would undoubtedly contribute much 
new information of great interest. In the meantime this 


revision of the former catalogue IS W elcome. 


The National Museum of Denmark. Edited by Aage Roussell. 


Copenhagen, 1957. 


This large, superbly illustrated volume was issued to mark 
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the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the Danish National 


Museum. It offers a history of the museum and a résumé of 


its collections by Johannes Brondsted, as preface to 146 full- 


page plates, each facing a page of descriptive text. The plates 


cover the main categories of the collection: The Antiquity of 


Denmark; the Middle Ages and Renaissance of Denmark; the 


Danish Folk Museum and the Open Air Museum at Sorgen- 


fri; the Ethnographical Department; the Department of 


Oriental and Classical Antiquities; and the Royal Collection 
of Coins and Medals. The accompanying text, in excellent 
English, is long enough to be really informative. The result 
is a volume which fills one with admiration both for the 
collections of the Danish National Museum and for modern 
Danish museology. It is a volume of information which is 
also a source of great pleasure to the lover of art, and which 


should be in every American museum library. 


The Museum (New Series), published by The Newark Museum. 
Fall, 1957: “A Panorama in Miniature: Japanese Netsuke,” by 


Eleanor Olson; Winter, 1958: “Four Significant Paintings: 


Acquisitions and Reattributions,” by William H. Gerdes. 
The Newark Museum has arrived at a solution of the 
problem of the museum bulletin which deserves attention and 
perhaps the flattery of imitation. Instead of a news letter or 
scattered (and usually hurried) notes on recent acquisitions, 
each issue forms an essay and review of some phase of the 
museum’s collection, complete, with numerous and attrac- 
tive illustrations. 

Eleanor Olson’s essay on the charming collection of 
Netsuke, acquired by the museum over a period since 1909, 
is an attractive illustration of the advantages of this type of 
publication. 

William H. Gerdts’ essay in the winter issue discusses two 
newly acquired American paintings, a Family Group by John 
Wollaston (the only three-figure composition known by 
him); and the Arch of Nero (1846) by Thomas Cole. He also 
establishes the identity of the people in the well-known 
Arch of Titus by Healy and publishes a signed and dated 
Imaginary Landscape by William Williams, whose identifica- 


tion has now been revealed by cleaning. 
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Marius Barpeau, Haida Carvers in Argillite. National 


Museum of Canada, Bulletin, 1957. $3.00. 


Marius Barbeau has here applied to the argillite carvings of 


the Northwest Coast the Same method of investigation that 
proved so useful (and revolutionary) in the study of totem 
poles and other carvings in wood. By talking to the Indians 
themselves, to the traders who bought the slate carvings from 
the carvers, to the people who collected them, he has been 
able to attribute a great number of the argillite carvings, so 
abundant in museum collections in North America and 
Europe, to their makers. The lives and works of more than 
forty Indian artists are offered in this book, which forms a 
companion volume to the same author's Haida Myths 
Illustrated in Argillite Carvings (1953). 

Thanks to Barbeau, we are able to see an Indian art not as 
an anonymous collective work (as we usually conceive of the 
primitive arts) but as the work of gifted individuals, recog- 
nized as specialists by their own people, just as are the artists 


of more familiar cultures. These Indian sculptors are, indeed, 


the contemporaries of the Barbizon painters, the Impressio- 
nists, and ourselves. 

A book full of information and things to reflect on. Charlie 
Edensaw (1839-1924) was a professional carver, for example, 
whose works were collected by scientists and used so exten- 
sively as illustrations that our first impressions of Northwest 
Coast art were strongly shaped by them. But, Barbeau says, 
“he was an individualist. His themes and style were largely 
his own. Creative and modern, his art should not be mistaken 
for merely traditional art. It stands rather a part from that of 


native forerunners. 


The National Gallery of Canada Catalogue of Paintings and 
Sculpture. Volume I: Older Schools. Edited by R. H. Hub- 
bard. Ottawa and Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 


1957. 


This catalogue replaces the catalogue of 1948. At that time 
the collection in Ottawa came to a little over 1000 paintings. 


It now numbers over 1500 and some of the pictures added 
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The Martyrdom 


by Giovanni Batista Tiepolo, 1693-1770 


163/, by 9 inches on canvas 
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15 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


have been of the greatest importance. One must congratulate 
the National Gallery that, instead of using the rapid growth 
of their collection as an excuse to avoid the labor of issuing a 
catalogue, they have instead made their growth available to 
the world of art promptly and in an admirable form. The 
format of this volume is excellent. Each work is illustrated. 
The history and bibliography of each work is given. Portraits 
of known individuals are accompanied by a brief biographical 
identification; mythological scenes are described; and varia- 
tions of scholarly opinion are indicated. The various indices 
are excellent. 

Changes of attribution include the Crucifixion of St. 
Andrew from Ribera to Luca Giordano (surely correct; an 
interesting example of Luca as a forger); the portrait of a man 
in a broad fur collar from Sebastiano del Piombo to Licinio; 
and the Baptism of Christ from Bloemaert to Wtewael. A 


handsome and useful volume. 


Mostra Canoviana. Catalogue by Luigi Coletti. Treviso, 


September-November, 1957. 


This catalogue of an exhibition held last year in Treviso 
to commemorate the two hundredth anniversary of Canova’s 
birth is an admirable monograph on a neglected figure. To 
those whose conception of Canova is a vague neo-classic 
stereotype (and this includes most of us) it offers a refreshing 
and revolutionary picture of a complex artistic career, whose 
numerous phases of interest are indicated by the titles of some 
of the chapters of the catalogue: First formative period in 
native ambience; The Venetian ambience; juvenile works; 
the first journey to Rome and its diary; the Roman ambience 
and neo-classicism; the great inventions; the elegiac motive; 
cultural motives—the heroic world—myths and legends; 
the sentimental inspiration; Canova, Napoleon and the Na- 
poleonidi; the portraitist; Canova and Thorwaldsen; Canova 
the ambassador—the journey to London; last works—the 
religious inspiration; Canova as painter; Canova as sculptor; 


the bozzetti. 


KatryN E. GAMBLE, Charles Parsons and his Domain. An 


Exhibition of Nineteenth Century American Illustration. 


Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, New Jersey, 1958. 





Charles Parsons was apprenticed to George Endicott, the 
New York lithographic publisher, in 1836, and rose to be a 
partner and the controller of its lithographic department. 
He also drew on stone many of the ship, railroad and land- 
scape subjects which Currier and Ives farmed out to Endicott. 

In 1863 Parsons became head of the art department of the 
House of Harper and remained in this post until 1889. This 
period covers the golden age of Harper's Magazine and 
Harper's Weekly. Winslow Homer, C. §. Reinhart, E. A. 
Abbey, Howard Pyle, A. B. Frost, Harry Fenn, Benson J. 
Lossing are some of the names of the illustrators who worked 
for Harpers under Parsons’ supervision. When he retired, his 
illustrator friends prepared a portfolio of drawings and 
watercolors as a parting gift, which was presented to Parsons 
at a testimonial dinner at Delmonico’s in 1890. 

That portfolio, presented to the Montclair Art Museum by 


Charles Parsons’ granddaughter, Mrs. Arthur Hunter, was the 


inspiration of an exhibition which grew into a survey of 


Parsons and his contemporaries. The catalogue of the exhibi- 


tion, with 213 numbers and twenty-three illustrations, is of 


lasting interest and value. It is a contribution to the history of 


a great period of American illustration, from 1860 to 1890, 
as well as a pleasant monograph on one of its influential 


figures. 
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Acnes ALLEN, The New 


Philosophical Library, 1958 


Story of Archaeology. 


W. G. Iris Books. New York, 


Oxford University Press, 


Arcuer, Indian Painting. 


1957 


WitMaA Sinciair Levan Baker, The Silk Pictures of Thomas 
Stevens. New York, Exposition Press, 1957 


Joun I. H. Baur, Nature in Abstraction. New York, The 


Macmillan Company, 1958 
New York, The 


Beam, The of Art. 


Ronald Press Company, 1958 


Pup C. Language 


Ray Betuers, Art Always Changes. New York, Hastings 


House, 1958 


A. JANSSENS DE BIsTHOVEN and R. A. PARMENTIER, De 


Vlaamse Primitieven. Antwerp, De Sikkel, 1958 
Scientific 


M. BorissAvulevitcH, The Golden Number and the 


York, The 


Aesthetics of Architecture. New York, The Philosophical 


Library, 1958 


Bonmont and the Earliest 


New York, 


FRANCOIS Bucuer, Notre-Dame de 
Abbeys of 
Wittenborn, Inc., 


Cistercian Switzerland. George 


1955 


W. Ausrey CARTWRIGHT, A Guide to Art Museums in the 


United States. New York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1958 


Catalogue of the Works of William Blake in the Tate Gallery. 


London, The Tate Gallery, 1958 


R. G. Cottincwoon, The Principles of Art. A Galaxy Book. 


New York, Oxford University Press, 1958 


Concise Encyclopedia of American Antiques, 2 vols. Edited 


by Helen Comstock. New York, Hawthorn Books, Inc., 


1958 


K. A. C A Short Account of Early Muslim Archi- 


tecture. 


. CRESWELL, 


Baltimore, Penguin Books, Inc., 1958 
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Evans and Wuirenouse, The Diaries of John Ruskin, vol. 


New York, Oxford University Press, 1958 


Gabo. Introductory essays by Herbert Read and Leslie 


Martin. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1958 


Wituiam Gaunt, Observer's Book of Painting. New York, 
Frederick Warne & Co., Inc., 1958 


MicuHet GEOrRGES-MICHEL, From Renoir to Picasso Artists 


in Action. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957 


Il Museo Correr di Venezia - Dipinte dal XIV al XVI Secolo, 


a cura de Giovanni Mariacher. Venice, Fondazione 


Giorgio Cini, 19§7 

Jahrbuch der Hamburger Kunstsammlungen. Band III (1951-1957). 
Hamburg, Dr. Ernst Hauswedell & Co., 1958 

H. W. Janson, The Sculpture of Donatello, vols. 1 and IL. 


Princeton University Press, 1957 


Cuares L. Kunn, German Expressionism and Abstract Art 


The Harvard Collections. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 


University Press, 1957 


Jacques Lavatieye, Introduction aux Etudes d’ Archéologie et 


d@’ Histoire de l Art, 2nd ed., Louvain, Editions Nauwellaerts, 
1958 


Les Fétes de la Renaissance. Edited by Jean Jacquot. Paris, 


Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1957 


Miriam Linpstrom, Children’s Art. Berkeley, Uuiversity of 


Calitornia Press, 1957 


Marsyas, Studies in the History of Art, vol. VII. Locust Valley, 
N.Y., J. J. Augustin, Inc., 1957 

FLORENCE Lewis May, Silk Textiles of Spain, Eight to Fifteenth 
Century. New York, The Hispanic Society of America, 
1957 

MiLtarD Meliss, Andrea Mantegna as Illuminater. New York, 


Columbia University Press, 1957 


Paut Mocsanyl, Karl Knaths. New York, George Witten- 


born, Inc., 1957 


Moderns and Their World (The). Intro. by Sir John Rothen- 


stein. New York, Philosophical Library, 1958 


ALEXANDER Nessitt, The History and Technique of Lettering. 
New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1958 
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New England Miniatures, 1750-1850. Boston, The Museum 
of Fine Arts, 1957 


Rosin Ptace, Finding Fossil Man. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1957 


A. E. PopHam, Correggio’s Drawings. New York, Oxford 


University Press, 1958 


MARTHA REINHARDT, Franz Stecher. Vienna-Munich, Anton 


Schroll & Co., 1958 


Saggi E Memori de Storia dell’ arte. Venice, Fondazione Giorgio 
Cini, 1957 
EMERICH SCHAFFRAN, Dictionary of European Art. New York, 


Philosophical Library, 1958 


Water SCHIMMEL, Water Color: The Happy Medium. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1958 


ErHet K. SCHWABACHER, Arshile Gorky. New York, The 


Macmillan Company, 1957 


Lapis_as SeGy, African Sculpture. New York, Dover Publi- 


cations, Inc., 1957 


PETER SELz, German Expressionist Painting. Berkeley, Univer- 


sity of California Press, 1957 


Martin S. Soria, La pintura del siglh XVI en Sudamerica. 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, Facultad de Arquitectura 


y Urbanismo, Instituto de Arte Americano, 1956 


JouNn STEEGMAN, A Survey of Portraits in Welsh Houses, vol. 1. 
Cardiff, National Museum of Wales, 1957 
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Josnua C. Taytor, William Page — Th 


The University of Chicago Press, 1957 


Handbook for 


the Visual Arts. The University of Chicago Press, 1958 


Josnua C. Taytor, Learning to Look A 


Anno XI, vol. V, 
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Fasc. XX VII, 1957. Rome, 1958 


Upjoun, WINGERT and Mau er, History of World Art, 2nd 


ed. New York, Oxford University Press, 1958 
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KHMER SANDSTONE HEAD OF A BUDDHA, 
KHMER-LOPBURI 


Circa: XIII Century A. D. Height: 113/s inches 


Note: This head of dark grey sandstone is of enchanting beauty. It com- 

bines solidity of structure with a gracious fluency of surface. The broad 

plastic face on which the play of light and shadow meltingly reveals the 

curiously rounded features with the characteristic infectuous enigmatic 

smile. Ex collection: H. G. Quaritch-Wales. Authenticated by Dr. Ananda 

Coomaraswamy, Dr. Alfred Salmony, and reviewed by Stella Bloch in 
Parnassus Magazine, March 1930, pages 29-31. 
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